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SOCRATES SOLOMON AND HIS SON. 


BY J. M. N. 


SocrATES Solomon lived in our 
village, and when we asked why 
he was blessed with both names 
everyone answered— 

“ Bah, it is the same name! 
And it belongs to our village, so 
why not? He was a very wise 
man, and he was our grand- 
father’s grandfather; so long 
ago was he born!” 

“They were two wise men,” 
we said, “‘one was an ancient 
Greek, and one an _ ancient 
Hebrew. They had nothing to 
do with each other.” 

But tradition does not die in 
our world. History is a very 
personal matter handed from 
generation to generation out of 
the mouths of mothers to 
daughters. It is something that 
strangers cannot shake, and it 
is about as accurate as all his- 
tory, which is sifted out of the 
prejudices and impressions of 
the times. 

“He was our grandfather’s 
grandfather,” they insisted. 


‘* Some people called him Solo- 
mon, and some Socrates; but 
every old woman in our world 
knows it is the same man, and 
he lived in very old times 
indeed, as we have said.” 

To belie his name, Socrates 
Solomon was slow-witted and 
rather foolish—a huge, silent 
man with a naked yellow face, 
and counted honest in our world. 
He had a square, busy house- 
wife; her house glistened with 
whitewash, and everything in it 
shone. 

After many years of married 
life a son was born to them, and 
they christened him after the 
saint who protects children ; 
but I called him Solomonaki, 
which means “ little Solomon.” 

When I went to the war in 
the winter of 1939-40, Solomon- 
aki was toddling from babyhood. 
The huge stupid father would 
watch for hours, tears of emotion 
flowing over his yellow, crinkled 
cheeks and down into his neck. 
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He expected to die before Solo- 
monaki grew up; for from time 
to time he got headaches, which 
“even God could not cure.” 

Solomon was too slow-witted 
to indulge in politics of village 
or state. He worked for his 
daily bread and watched his son 
grow, and he never noticed who 
was in power, or who was not. 
In short, all politics and poli- 
ticians were the same to him, 
and all states. If he had been 
articulate he might have sug- 
gested that it was a world of 
robbers and robbed, and he 
might have felt himself to be 
among the robbed. This was 
because he was cheated out of 
more oil for the oil tax than 
most men, for he could not 
think quickly enough. In our 
world the Government sells the 
oil tax yearly, and the highest 
bidder is usually the local police 
officer, or some other official. 
Who else could afford to buy it? 
The buyer claims his tax in the 
mill when the oil is being made, 
and it is a hard time for both 
buyer and peasant. Blind- 
folded mules turn the great 
millstones round, a_ twenty- 
four hours’ service. Argument 
ends in pandemonium, and the 
bitterness of a year’s sense of 
wrong pours out. 

Solomonaki reached teen-age 
just as the German occupation 
ended. He saw the Germans 
sailing away in a boat. After 
they had gone the andartes came 
into the village, and every few 
hours an andarte would climb to 
the highest roof and roar orders 
through a megaphone— 

‘Bring your oil and wheat 
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to the schoolhouse 
measured ! ” 

“Stay in your houses!” 

** Come out of your houses!” 

It was very confusing, and 
everyone was frightened ; for the 
andartes were armed, and they 
had gold. Oh Po! So much 
gold! It was dropped by the 
English during the occupation. 
Never had the village seen s0 
much gold! They thought at 
first it was meant for them, and 
they ran with live jumping fish, 
and lobsters. The andartes took 
them and ate them, and asked 
for more; but they never gave 
away any of the gold. 

“We are the allies of the 
English!” cried the andartes, 
slapping their chests; ‘‘ see our 
fine uniforms, and our boots. 
See our tommy-guns—feel our 
knives—so sharp! Join us and 
take what you want! You 
will be rich!” 

Who does not want to be rich? 
Some joined them because they 
believed in the English; but 
the andartes turned their knives 
against the poor, and started a 
reign of terror and disorder. 
There was the December up- 
rising. Rumours reached the 
village that the English army 
had helped a Government to 
function, and that the force 
known as E.L.A.8. had ceased 
to exist. This pleased everyone. 
The andartes were uneasy, they 
put away their megaphone, and 
began to behave like ordinary 
men. English soldiers were on 
the frontiers and people could 
breathe. 

War had changed our world. 
It was as if someone had kicked 


to be 
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it into a new sphere; there was 
nothing known to take hold of. 

There were summer days of 
biting sunshine, but the hours 
were no longer pleasantly whiled 
away with friendly gossip ; there 
were icy winter days, with 
puddles frosted over and crack- 
ling underfoot, as there had 
always been; but the over- 
heated cafés seemed filled with 
strangers, who looked furtively 
at one another, each apprising 
the other’s guilt. In the joyous 
time of the year, when sparrows 
tug at straw stacks, the women 
still wandered out of the village 
to gather weeds for the daily 
salad, but they no longer went 
together knife in hand; they 
hunted singly with hungry eyes. 
The days were longer, and the 
“sun had teeth,” as we say in 
our world; but the change to 


spring brought no gaiety, and 
the old women twirled their 
spindles silently as they went 
to their work. English soldiers 
began to go home, and there 
were not enough Greek soldiers 


to take their places along 
the frontier. Then threatening 
letters began to come to the 
village, and, one by one, men 
who only wanted peace to work, 
went into hiding in distant 
places. 

Raiding parties came from the 
northern neighbours; a few at 
first, then larger parties. One 
saw them passing along back 
roads into the mountains, like 
the lines of Valachian shepherds 
who move each spring. But 
these men travelled alone ; there 
were no flocks and herds with 
them; no children tucked under 
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the saddle-ropes, no chickens 
on top of their loads, and few 
women. The peasants knew 
they were andartes; and men 
hid each night away from 
their homes. Sometimes Greek 
soldiers surprised the andartes 
and chased them back over 
the frontiers; once over they 
mocked, knowing the soldiers 
could not follow them. 

Little undefended villages 
were burnt; those living in 
security in happier countries 
refused to hear of villagers 
having arms; so they had no 
means of defence. Whole com- 
munities evacuated themselves 
to nearby towns; roads were 
mined ; buses ambushed ; 
country doctors carried away 
to serve the andartes. People 
seldom moved beyond the mile 
limit of a defended point. 
Attacks came out of the blue, 
and it was said that catching 
an andarte was as difficult as 
spitting on a flea. 

Boys and girls were carried 
off to the mountains. Parents 
who could do so sent their teen- 
age children away to relations 
in nearby islands or defended 
towns. Only the old, and the 
very young, were left in the 
villages. 

Because of food raids our 
village lived at starvation level. 
Faces were lined, and bodies 
covered with sores. The old 
women came into their own 
again, with their brews of herbs 
and their cow-dung poultices ; 
the medicaments of the shops 
no longer existed for our world, 
and they returned to the cures 
of their fathers. A _ red-hot 
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nail driven into poisoned flesh ; 
tomato-skins stretched over 
sores that vomited pus; salves 
of pounded bats or mice. But 
men’s bodies had not sufficient 
strength to react and throw off 
the bad humours of their blood. 
They were apathetic; though 
now and then a political argu- 
ment was started, then old times 
came back with a rush, and an 
air of liveliness took hold of 
listeners. 

Sometimes tragedy roused 
hatred, and one day Elene, a 
muscular, square woman, whose 
husband was killed for his boots, 
fell on Marika, the wife of one 
who had become an andarte, and 
stuffed her, shrieking, into the 
hot village oven. That raised a 
storm. The old women crossed 
themselves and muttered— 

‘“* Bad little times! Bad little 
times indeed ! ” 

They pulled her out, and sent 
her reeling home, her hair in 
ashes, her face swollen and raw 
—no one offered enthusiastic 
help. 

Bad little times; a time of 
bitter blood—and how it flowed! 

People blamed the Govern- 
ment; people blamed _ the 
foreigners; but the peasants, 
as a whole, were astute enough 
to realise that the fault lay 
with Great Powers, fighting 
out their quarrels in other 
people’s countries. They real- 
ised that morbid sentimentalists 
from other countries followed 
with avid curiosity accounts of 
the deaths of andartes, pro- 
tested vigorously against their 
detention, demanded amnesty 
after amnesty, ignoring the fact 
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that the freed men went back 
to the mountains, and ignoring 
with supreme indifference the 
number of unarmed civilians 
that were slaughtered, or the 
children that were abducted. 

Our village blamed above all 
else the village President. He 
was not an elected President, 
but he was chosen from afar, 
by officials who had not visited 
the village for years. He made 
a great profit for himself out of 
the times and his neighbours’ 
misfortunes. I am forced to 
believe that there are others 
like him in isolated places. Our 
village President came to power 
during the German occupation. 
Before the war he was possibly 
a tiny mesh in the network of 
spies which Germans in this 
country cast far and wide and 
especially in seaborne villages. 
He was a hard-working man and 
a good father. But we all knew 
what God thought of him, for 
he had daughters and no sons. 
No one wants daughters in our 
world. 

He “ had letters.”” This may 
have been a factor in his choice 
as President after the war. It 
was an accomplishment which 
gave him enormous powers. He 
wrote accusations to the police 
against his neighbours, asserting 
that they carried on_ political 
underground work. He had 
done this so often that people 
stood in real terror of him, and 
his hand was over the most 
remote house in the village. 
Many were willing to forsweat 
themselves rather than get into 
his black books, which during 
the war meant German black 
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books—he knew too well who 
had been given scribbled notes 
of thanks from the allied soldiers 
that passed through the village 
to safety under the very noses 
of the Germans. He owned a 
large herd of goats, which like 
all their kind were a pest to 
his neighbours. The law limits 
grazing goats, because of the 
destruction to forests, and not 
only did the President let his 
goats feed on the young forest, 
but he told his herd-boys to 
cut boughs off the fine old olive 
trees on which the village de- 
pended for oil. He had come 
to the village as a stranger and 
had no land. Once a man 
summoned him, but when the 
police came to inquire they 
were met by a smiling President, 
a loud-voiced welcome, and a 
dish of kid prepared for them 


in true Biblical fashion, served 
by his five beautiful daughters. 


The wine, trodden from the 
grapes by his own feet, was 
“young and strong.” There 
was a gift of goat cheese ready. 
He knew who had accused him ; 
for there are no secrets in our 
world, and after the last bone 
had been picked, and the eyes 
and brains washed down by 
strong red wine, he wrote him 
down as a “ communist,” and 
the police were too impressed 
to go into the matter of the 
goats. That was during the 
occupation. 

When the war ended he 
changed his coat rapidly as the 
boat sailed away with the 
Germans, and he became the 
boon companion of the andartes. 
He knew what each man had, 
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and where it was hidden; he 
knew each man’s wealth to the 
last drachma ; who had a mule, 
who had a donkey, and where 
those animals were hidden. He 
knew each man’s underwear 
and the shoes on his feet, so that 
when the andartes raided they 
not only carried off the goods 
and chattels of the poor, but 
stripped their very bodies of 
their clothing. He was a 
monster of crime in the eyes 
of most men. When he hated 
anyone in particular he first 
informed the andartes where 
his things were hidden, then he 
told the police that the man was 
@ communist and one of the 
main sources of andarte supply 
in the village. Then things 
became very unpleasant for that 
man; for the police could not 
afford to overlook any such 
tales. As the village grew 
poorer he grew richer; for he 
took toll of all supplies sent for 
the relief of those who suffered 
at the hands of the andartes. 
A thousand olive trees were 
burnt by raiding parties and the 
Americans sent relief to each 
individual who had suffered. 
The President took a third for 
himself, and charged the people 
so high for the services of 
distribution that few men could 
afford to pay; finally the relief 
parcels disappeared into his 
store; but he sent a long list 
of the names of families who 
received them, drawn up by 
himself and his committee. He 
prepared thymy barbecues from 
other men’s goats for both King’s 
men and andartes. 

His strangle-hold was great, 
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and men spat when he passed. 
Women crossed themselves 
when his name was mentioned ; 
but as our world was inarticu- 
late there was no deliverance 
from such as he. 

He held his fellow villagers up 
to ridicule, crying contemptu- 
ously of this man or that— 

“He was fathered by a 
donkey; what can you expect!” 
or “He eats straw!’ which 
means the same thing, and is 
equally insulting. Unfortun- 
ately the occupation bred many 
such village Presidents, and in 
these difficult times, when the 
choice lies with distant Prefects 
and there are no village elec- 
tions, it is difficult to select 
wisely from letters piled in local 
offices. 

Young Solomonaki herded the 
President’s goats as well as his 
own and his neighbours’. He 
took them every day to the hills 
at the back of the village, and 
came back at dusk driving each 
man’s to its proper house. Like 
his father, Solomonaki had no 
political aspirations, but he had 
a faint sense of rich and poor, 
and he could not see why a rich 
man’s right was so much more 
advantageous than a poor man’s 
right. This was because he had 
heard the crying of the widows 
and poor people from his earliest 
years in the oil mill when the 
tax collector was taking his 
dues. The andartes came to the 
village, and he noticed how it 
was never the President’s goats 
that were killed. Sometimes it 
was the goat of a widow who 
never dared to shrill her abuse, 
and sometimes his father’s 
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goats. His father would beliow 
his rage— 

‘* May God punish the wicked 
one!” meaning the President. 

Then Solomonaki began to 
think. All goats look about the 
same in the dark; he would 
slip his goats and the goats of 
the poor into the President’s 
yard, and hustle the rich man’s 
goats to humbler homes, where 
they would be seized. 

When the andartes came 
again they had a rich feast, but 
the President had unwittingly 
killed his own goats. He dished 
them up with thyme and herbs, 
and laughed and ate heartily 
as he declaimed over his neigh- 
bours’ stupidity. The andartes 
winked at his daughters and 
slapped him on his back. He 
felt a very fine fellow indeed and 
much smarter than anyone else. 

It was some weeks before he 
found out what Solomanaki was 
doing. By then he had feasted 
both andartes and police. Then 
the andartes came again, and 
he slaughtered his best milch 
goat and carried it into the 
kitchen for his daughters to 
prepare. 

They recognised the head and 
cried to him asking what he had 
done. He was a violent man, but 
never before had the village seen 
him in such a rage. He sent for 
the two herd-boys, and he cuffed 
and shouted at them until they 
went white with fright and wept 
aloud. 

““They are sly fellows who 
think they are smart!’ he 
shouted. “Take them with 
you, and you will make them 
very great generals!” 
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So the andartes carried them 
off, and the cries of their parents 
followed them. They were both 
fourteen years old. 

“Sing,” cried Yannie, the 
second boy, “‘ sing, and jump, 
so they will think you are glad, 
and then you can escape more 
easily.”” But Solomonaki could 
not sing and jump, he was too 
miserable. He was terribly 
bruised by the President; he 
had never walked so far in his 
life, or through such rough 
country. Then Solomonaki saw 
that some of the andartes were 
boys like himself, and some 
were girls, and they were tired 
like him, and some of them 
cried because their captain made 
them move so quickly through 
such rough thorns. 

In the village Socrates Solo- 
mon covered his head with 
ashes as if his son was dead. He 
grew his beard and left his hair 
uncut. He cut down all his 
flowering trees and shrubs, and 
never went into the garden. 
He walked at the edge of the 
sea, and cried, until his wife 
said he would have no tears to 
weep if they did hear of the 
death of Solomonaki. 

The two boys were taken to 
a village high up in the moun- 
tains; the people had fled from 
it, and it was taken over by the 
O.P.L.A. or execution corps of 
the andarte army. A big group 
of other children were there 
being trained. They were all 
the same age as Solomonaki, or 
a little older. The girls were 
trained by andartinas, and the 
boys by men; but they lived 
and slept together. Boys and 
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girls are kept strictly apart in 
Greek villages, and so it was a 
shock to Solomonaki to live 
with strange girls and women 
in the mountains even if they all 
were press-gang recruits. He 
saw that the girls were more 
quickly converted to free ways 
than the boys; they were more 
fanatical, and would fight to 
the death rather than surrender. 
Boys were more tender and 
home-sick. Everyone thought 
only of escape for the first few 
days; and some did get away. 
If they were caught they were 
brought back, and all the others 
were called, and they were 
killed in front of them. This 
happened to Yannie, who tried 
to escape, and was brought 
back to the village square. 
Solomonaki saw him all night 
long, and heard him crying for 
his life. He felt afterwards 
that he had lost his world 
for ever. 

They were always hungry. 
Every two days they were fed ; 
their only food was meat, but 
the meat they ate was from 
stolen mules too weak to travel 
any longer; for the andartes 
had no food for them, and there 
were no leaves in the forest. 
The meat was often raw, and 
they had no salt. After two 
weeks’ training Solomonaki was 
armed and taken out on raids. 
They stole what they could, 
and watched houses being burnt. 
Solomonaki saw his Captain 
make one old woman cook food 
for him, and then he killed her, 
and threw her into the flames of 
her burning house. No differ- 
ence was made between girls 
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and boys. Girls were killed, too, 
if they tried to escape. 

All the older men and women 
were Captains, and all the 
younger were boys and girls 
about his own age. Some Cap- 
tains came from distant parts of 
Greece. After four months they 
were moved from that part of 
the country nearer to the fron- 
tier. The Greek army had kept 
them constantly moving all the 
winter and they were often 
exhausted and hungry. They 
were broken up into small bands 
near the frontier and sprinkled 
through bands of strong, well- 
built people with good boots and 
clothing. After raiding villages 
they would cross into another 
country, and they, too, were 
given battledress and boots. 

There came a terrible day 
when their party was spotted by 
Greek aircraft. The snow had 
melted, but a biting wind swept 
over them; the ground was icy- 
cold. 

*“ Who moves will be shot!” 
cried the Captain. 

Out of the clouds poured a 
squadron; they tried to press 
into the earth, but it would not 
receive them, and a rain of 
bullets splattered all around 
them. The Captain was killed 
at once. The planes swooped 
again and again, the screech of 
their flight drowning the cries 
of the wounded or the crackle 
of guns. 

Solomonaki and seven other 
children crept inch by inch 
under rocks; they were torn 
with thorns, bleeding and sick 
from terror. They could look 
back and see andartes lying on 
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the blood-soaked ground, or try- 
ing to crawl to shelter. The 
children thought they would see 
them and turn their guns on 
them. 


A reek officer watched the 
mountain track through his 
glasses; the slim figure of some- 
one in battledress was on it; 
he was sure it was a girl. She 
came from behind rocks fear- 
fully, took her bearings, and 
came towards him—he thought 
in the bushes behind her he 
could see movement. He took 
a patrol of soldiers and they 
climbed the steep mountain 
towards the girl. Her arms were 
over her head. The soldiers 
lowered their guns and round 
the bend came seven other boys 
and girls; too tired to hold 
their arms upright they rested 
them on their heads. 

‘** Hullo, andartes!” cried the 
soldiers, ‘‘and ardartinas too! 
How do you like it in your 
mountains ? ” 

The children were too miser- 
able toanswer. Then Solomonaki 
spoke up in a hoarse whisper— 

““T keep remembering all the 
time that God is a bigger man 
than the Capitanos.”’ 

‘** Good boy,” cried the officer. 
** Take those children along, and 
give them some bread.” 

They travelled with the 
soldiers and passed through a 
big village they had raided a few 
nights before. Instead of leap- 
ing flames there was quiet. 
Men went about their business 
and women walked about the 
ruins of their houses. And 
they came to a burnt house 
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where @ woman squatted over 
the ruins sieving the ashes with 
a great sieve. Small children 
sheltered in her skirts, and her 
body swayed as she worked. 
The soldiers stopped and 
watched her. 

“What are you 
widow ? ” they said. 

She paused in rocking her 
sieve and looked at them. 

“ Look,” she said, showing a 
tiny heap of grain in her sieve, 
“for the glory of God the 
Virgin held her hands over that, 
and saved it, so that my children 
would have bread.” 

She stuffed tobacco into a 
gunshot wound in her leg, and 
bound it with her head kerchief. 
It was all she had; bandages 
were a8 rare as gold. 

She looked at Solomonaki 
and the other children. 

“Poor little boys,” she said, 
“my boy is no bigger than you ; 
may he escape too.” 

A passing man cried out— 

“Better die if he doesn’t, 
widow, for he will become a bad 
man. Give us guns, soldiers ; 
guns in our hands. We will 


doing, 
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drive those devils from our 
homes.” 

Two dead andartes floated in 
the sea, tied by long strings on 
their necks to the jetty, to keep 
them fresh until the army came. 
to identify them. A man pulled 
them towards him to see if they 
were all right, then floated them 
away again. 

The children longed to go 
home, but they could not go 
home; for if the andartes raided 
and caught them they would 
kill them, and kill their families 
for having them back. They 
could only join the hundreds of 
other boys and girls in the towns, 
and sell matches or strips of 
ribbon in the streets. 


Back in our world Socrates 
Solomon heard of his son’s 
escape, and he shaved his beard 
and cut his hair, and he planted 
rose trees in the garden, so that 
it would be flowering again 
when Solomonaki returned ; but 
he had become an old, old 
man, who cried often and shook 
as he worked. Such are our 
times. 








BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL M. C. A. HENNIKER, D.S.0., O.B.E., M.C., R.E, 


PETER telephoned. ‘ Come 
over,” he said, “on Bank Holi- 
day and see the Regiment at 
Home.” 

“At Home?” I _ queried. 
“What d’you mean ? ” 

“Oh, its the latest game: 
barracks open to the public so 
that they can see what they 
get for their money ; displays of 
military equipment, drill and 
P.T.; char-an’-wads for the 
multitude and champagne. for 
the Lord Mayor. You'll be 
part of the multitude, only 
we'll give you tea in the Mess. 
Bring your wife and have a 
busman’s holiday.” 

Next day a printed invitation 
card bade us arrive at 2 P.M., 
and we duly presented ourselves 
at the gate. It was odd being 
there in plain clothes, but apart 
from Peter and the Colonel I 
did not expect anybody to 
recognise me. In this I was 
wrong. The regimental police- 
man at the gate had been with 
me in Aldershot before the war. 

“Give the Colonel a _ pro- 
gramme,” he commanded, and 
a diminutive bugler-boy, in the 
full-dress uniform of a hundred 
years ago, complied. As he 
saluted I noticed another bugler 
clicking away with a counting- 
machine to record the numbers 
who entered. His answer can 
have had little relation to the 
truth ; for every now and then 
he looked anxiously at the face 


of the instrument and clicked 
up a few more to see if it was 
working. 

The boy suddenly flushed, 
red to the roots of his hair, and 
muttered something sotto voce 
to a woman who came smiling 
towards him. It was his mother, 
about to give him a kiss. For- 
tunately she thought better of 
it, and the boy clicked up 
another ten or fifteen in relief. 

We followed the crowd past 
the guard-room, where the 
sentries were strutting to and 
fro like turkey cocks, and there 
met Peter. He greeted us. 
The army is an excellent host 
when it rolls out the red carpet. 

** Like to leave your coats ?” 
he asked. Seeing my wife look 
skywards at the clouds, he went 
on: “Oh no; it won’t rain. 
The Colonel has had the padre 
on his knees since breakfast 
praying for fine weather. 
There'll be a drought for six 
weeks at least.” 

Putting our trust in the safest 
repository for trust and our 
coats in the Adjutant’s office, 
we follow Peter to the parade- 
ground. 

The first display is one of 
drill by the Officer Cadets. 
These lads are National Service 
soldiers who have been chosen 
for training as officers. They 
have had their leave curtailed 
to give this display. On Satur- 
day afternoon they were drill- 
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ing, and on Sunday they were 
scrubbing equipment. Today, 
their arms and accoutrements 
glitter like glass and their drill 
ig well-nigh perfect. This is 
the kind of thing the public 
pays for, and it is good for the 
public to see it. The audience 
is a critical one. Many are 
ex-service men. Some, perhaps, 
never attained such a high 
standard themselves, and would 
have complained bitterly (per- 
haps writing to their M.P.s) if 
ordered to do so; yet it is what 
they rightly expect now. And 
glad they are to see it. There is 
a burst of applause as the 
squadron marches past. “ Just 
the job,” a man behind me 
remarks. ‘ That is fine,’’ echoes 
his wife beside him. ‘ There’s 
nothing wrong there.” 

Nor is there anything wrong 
with the next turn either. It is 
a faultless display of gymnastics 
on a vaulting-horse and parallel 
bars. The one who wins the 
biggest applause is a grey-haired 
warrior with tattoo marks from 
his wrists to his shoulders. For 
all his forty years he bounds 
like an india-rubber ball. 

Then there is a sketch which 
provokes profound thoughts in 
all of us. It is to illustrate the 
importance of saluting. Lay- 
men (and some soldiers) often 
think this an archaic survival of 
@ feudal age unsuited to the 
present day. Let the reader 
judge if the turn rings true. 

A slovenly N.C.O. mounts a 
guard of two untidy sentries. 
Their collars are turned up; 
their hands are in their pockets ; 
mufflers and Balaclava helmets 
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shroud their faces. They sling 
their rifles on their shoulders 
and pace their beat with down- 
cast eyes. 

The orderly officer, a smart, 
well-groomed young man, 
approaches. The sentries do 
not salute. 

“Come here, those sentries ! ”’ 
exclaims the officer, his voice 
magnified by a microphone for 
all to hear. “‘ Why do you not 
salute ? ”’ 

“ Sorry, sir,’’ reply the sentries 
in unison. “I never saw you.” 

“Wake up, then,” says the 
officer. ‘‘ Next time you may 
not get off so lightly.” 

The officer passes, and the 
scene is cunningly changed. The 
same slovenly N.C.O. again 
mounts the same untidy 
sentries, this time on Active 
Service. As their backs are 
turned, two men in grey with 
tommy-guns run stealthily into 
the arena and hide behind some 
boulders. As the sentries ap- 
proach two shots are fired. 
The sentries fall dead upon their 
beat. A voice, as from another 
world, is heard. 

“Sorry, sir,” it says. 
never saw you.” 


eT 


CURTAIN. 


After this, as a light interlude, 
there is a blindfold drill com- 
petition. Four or five squads of 
soldiers, all blindfold, are drilled 
by the Senior Drill Instructor 


on the parade-ground. They 
march, turn, and counter-march. 
They bump into one another 
and cannon off at a tangent like 
snooker balls on a billiard table. 
At length they are halted. The 
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squad which is least dispersed 
wins a prize. When their blind- 
folding bands are removed they 
march with commendable pre- 
cision and halt in front of the 
Lord Mayor to get their prizes. 

This ended the first session 
of displays. The public was 
then at liberty to wander where 
it would throughout the bar- 
racks. We went to look at an 
assembly of engineer equipment. 
Judging by the remarks one 
heard, it was astonishing how 
few people had ever seen 4 
Bailey bridge. 

At each exhibit a sapper or 
junior N.C.O. was appointed 
demonstrator. The stories of 
how the appliances were used 
in action lost nothing in the 
telling. Almost every sentence 
began with such phrases as 
“‘ the night we crossed the Chind- 
win ”’ or “the day we bridged 
the Rhine.” If the truth were 
told, most of the demonstrators 
were too young to have taken 
part in these events. But they 
would all have liked to be there; 
and that is a good sign. I over- 
heard a lance-corporal explain- 
ing an armoured bulldozer. He 
spoke with the lilting accents of 
Eire. 

“On D Day,’ he was saying, 
“the bullets was flyin’ in all 
directions, and smackin’ on the 
armour high and low.” (He 
tapped it with a spanner to 
make a suitable sound.) ‘ And 
the captain said, ‘Do you see 
that pill-box, Driver Kilkelly ? ’ 
he said, and I said, ‘Sure, sir, 
I do.’ And the captain said, 
‘Well, drive up to it,’ he says, 
‘an’ push sand in the loophole.’ 
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So I put down the blade and 
pushed a hundred tons of sand 
right over the top.” 

‘And did you get a V.C.?” 
asked an incredulous  spec- 
tator. Lance-Corporal Kilkelly 
was equal to that too. 

“ Faith!’ he replied, “I 
did not; for the captain was 
killed the next minute and there 
was none but myself to tell the 
tale. And it’s not for a bulldozer 
driver to blow his own trumpet.” 

There was clearly no answer 
to that and the incredulous 
spectator, who was himself a 
D Day veteran, smiled indul- 
gently and passed on to the 
Bailey bridge. Here, high- 
powered technicalities were 
given full rein. <A corporal was 
concerned to show how simple 
it is to build a Bailey bridge. 

“ A child of two could under- 
stand it,’ he explained. ‘ You 
just put these transoms through 
yon panels and tighten up the 
transom clamps. . .,’? and 80 
on till his technicalities and his 
Scots tongue made him incom- 
prehensible. But his enthusi- 
asm would have broken down 
the robustest sales-resistance. 

Beyond the Bailey bridge were 
many other bridges; assault 
bridges, folding-boat bridges, and 
improvised bridges of all kinds, 
laid out on the parade-ground. 
Each one was duly explained to 
all who cared to listen. 































From there we went to the — 





workshops. There is a fascina- 
tion in watching a skilled man 
work with his hands. A sapper, 
standing under a notice PLUMBER, 
catches my eye. He is showing 











what appears to be two lead 
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pipes joined in the form of a 
cross. It was made from a flat 
sheet of lead; but there is no 
join anywhere and no heat was 
used to make it. It appears 
impossible. The sapper explains. 

“ Lead,’ he says, “Sis malle- 
able. By hammering it, you 
can make it flow like butter.” 
He suits the action to the word 
in demonstration. ‘First I 
bring the metal of a flat sheet 
into a lump in the middle like 
this.’ He exhibits a lead sheet 
with a thickening in the middle. 
“Then I hammer the lead sheet 
till it turns into the shape of a 
top-hat. The lump disappears 
to make the crown.” Again he 
shows a completed sample. 
“Next, I raise a lump on each 
side of the crown, and beat each 
lump into a tube running at 
right angles to the crown. 


Finally, I touch it up and it 
looks like that ...,’”? and he 
displays the finished article. 
“What pay do you get for 
doing that? ’? asks a man in a 
bowler hat and a blue suit. He 


looks like an artisan. Perhaps 
he is a plumber himself. 

The sapper tells us. It does 
not seem much. 

“ You’d get £12 a week with 
a bit of overtime outside,” says 
the bowler hat. ‘“ You’d do 
better out of the Service.’ 

“No fear,” rejoins the sapper. 
“T done twelve years in the 
army when the war ended. I 
tried civvy street for a bit, but 
came back. You get a bit of 
variety in the army. Why! 
Tomorrow, when this is over, 
I'll be shooting on the rifle- 
Tange. And maybe tomorrow 
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week I'll be off to Hong Kong. 
No civvy street for me, thank 
you. When I make my pontoon 
it'll be different. Don’t know 
what pontoon is? Why! 
Twenty-one years’ service. Two 
kings and an ace. ‘ Vinty un’ 
(vingt-et-un), or ‘pontoon’ for 
short.’”’ He rattled on with a 
broad smile on his face, and 
regretfully we left him to see 
other things. 
A notice-board pointed to 
A TYPICAL BARRACK-ROOM. My 
wife wanted to see it. A lance- 
corporal is standing at the door. 
“Yes, madam,’ he says. 
“Come and see our cosy 
‘poodawe’ (boudoir). The 
British Harmy in its ’ome.’” 
We go in and see a typical 
barrack-room. One thing struck 
my wife at once, though I had 
never noticed it particularly in 
over twenty years of soldiering : 
the austerity of the room, with- 
out curtains or carpet. But 
everything was spotlessly clean. 
“It ’as to be,’’ explained our 
guide. ‘‘ Every day the captain 
comes around and _ hinspects. 
‘*Ere you,’ he says, pointing at 
a dirty belt, ‘ that there’s filthy, 
that is.’ And the sergeant ’e 
tikes yer nime and yer gets a 
bellyful o’ C.B. Very ’ot stuff 
they are in this ’ere regiment.” 
Down the barrack-room he 
shows us a set of equipment laid 
out on a bed. ‘ Every brass,” 
he says, “‘must be polished 
hinside and out. Only the 
houtside shows, but if you don’t 
polish th’ t’other it’s because 
you’re ‘no bon ’—not fit for the 
’7ome Guard even.” He grins 
with pride and wins all hearts. 
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The next port of call is the 
Officers’ Mess. It is a long, 
low building. There are sofas, 
leather arm-chairs and a thick 
pile carpet, and newspapers on 
a board like a church lectern. 
An air of solidity and wealth, 
beyond the purse of any of the 
officers, prevails. In the dining- 
room a polished table (made 
from the decking of a pontoon 
bridge) is loaded with silver 
trophies. There are cases full 
of medals on the walls, and a 
case with a field signal signed 
by Kitchener himself at the 
battle of Omdurman. The Mess 
is not only a home for the 
officers ; it is a home of tradi- 
tion. As one looks at the 
trophies and the plate, one sees 
in the mind a great succession 
of famous sappers who once 
lived there; men who made 


history on the field of battle, 
in the fields of science and 
discovery, and in civil adminis- 
tration. 

From the billiard-room, which 
is empty save for two sailors in 
bell-bottoms being shown round 


by a soldier friend, comes 
the sound of voices. We are 
eavesdropping but transfixed by 
curiosity. 

‘Tf I was a perishin’ orficer,’’ 
one of the sailors is saying, “ I’d 
sit on that perishin’ sofa and 
put my feet on the perishin’ 
mantelpiece and shout for a 
perishin’ waiter. 

“Come ’ere, yer perisher,’ 
I’d shout. And when ’e came 
T’d tell ’im to fetch me a 
bottle of perishin’ champagne 
and put it down to the perishin’ 
Oolonel.”’ 
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There is a peal of laughter and 
we go quietly away, not wishing 
to intrude. 

As we emerge, loud-speakers 
announce the beginning of 
anotaer display. First there is 
a bridging race. This is com- 
parable with the annual race of 
Naval gun teams at the Royal 
Tournament at Olympia. It is 
a test of organisation, ingenuity, 
and physical endurance. It is 
dangerous, too. Pieces of bridge 
are heaved from a pile and 
assembled on the bridge-site. 
Some of the pieces are heavy— 
it takes sixteen men to carry 
them. If you get a heavy piece 
of metal like this moving fast, 
it takes some stopping. If your 
finger or toe happens to be 
caught between it and the next 
piece, it is (in the words of 
the loud-speaker explaining the 
event) “ good-bye to the finger 
or toe.”’ 

As soon as the bridges are 
completed, the winning side 
receives its prize and a troop of 
tanks passes over the bridges. 
The tanks are “ R.E. Tanks”; 
that is, they belong to Royal 
Engineer units mounted in tanks. 

“They’re the Armoured 
R.E.,” explains a young man 
behind me. “TI was in that in 
the war. All the best chaps go 
into that.’’ 

“Why?” 
wife. 

“Why? Because it’s danger- 
ous, my dear.”’ 

The remark passes  un- 
challenged by the lady, and 
the reader will agree that 
the young man has the right 
idea. “Because it’s dangerous” 


asks his young 
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is, fortunately for us, still 
sufficient reason for many a 
young man. 

By now the tanks are well 
into the arena. They are painted 
green; the unpainted parts are 
burnished. They mancuvre 
into line with a ponderous grace 
and advance towards an anti- 
tank ditch, beyond which there 
is a pill-box. One of the tanks 
fires smoke grenades at the pill- 
box to mask its fire. Another 
drops a fascine, or bundle of 
brushwood, six feet in diameter, 
into the anti-tank ditch. This 
fascine fills the ditch and the 
three tanks waddle over it. The 
smoke round the pill-box is now 
clearing. One of the tanks fires 
a projectile, like a dustbin, from 
@ mortar in the turret. By good 
luck, or good judgment, the 
projectile hits its mark, and the 
Our 


pill-box is badly shaken. 
old friend, the armoured bull- 
dozer, then piles earth on top to 
prevent its reoccupation by the 
enemy. There is something un- 
canny about these great mon- 


sters performing their antics 
without any visible guiding 
hand. To assure us that they 
are not really robots, controlled 
by wireless from afar, the tanks 
file round the arena with the 
turrets open. We now see 
their commanders’ heads and 
shoulders. Each has ear-phones 
and holds a microphone to speak 
to his own crew or to the com- 
mander of his fellow tank. In 
front of the Lord Mayor they 
halt. On a word of command, 
the crews jump out (it is sur- 
prising how many men there are 
in each) and form up in line. 
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The Lord Mayor walks round 
the ranks and has a word with 
the officer. The crews remount 
and the tanks trundle away. 

The next display is by 
War Dogs. They are mainly 
mongrels, though there are some 
Alsatians. The former detect 
buried mines, the latter are for 
helping sentries or military 
policemen. An area is taped in 
which there are known to be 
mines. Three men, each leading 
a black mongrel, approach the 
white line. The leader transfers 
his dog’s lead from the dog’s 
collar to a body harness to 
indicate to the dog that it is 
now on duty; and the dog begins 
to search. It covers the ground 
like a pointer. At length, its 
suspicions roused, it sits and 
wags its tail. Between its fore- 
paws the dog-handler prods with 
a skewer and unearths a glass 
jam-jar. The loud-speaker ex- 
plains that the dogs, by a sixth 
sense, can detect any foreign 
body buried underground. In 
the course of this demonstration 
they unearth mines, tins of 
bullybeef, a cigarette-case, and 
various other objects. For each 
find the dog is rewarded with 
@ biscuit. 

I had a platoon of these dogs 
under my command in one of 
the battles in the late contest 
with the Germans. It was not 
a success. The dog-handlers 
had not sufficient confidence in 
their dogs. If a dog misses even 
one mine in a hundred and his 
handler blows himself to pieces, 
the confidence of the remainder 
may be lost; and it takes time 
to build it up again. However, 
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in this display all went as right 
as rain. 

Next, the Alsatians perform. 
Ten men march in single file 
into the arena. Number two 
from the rear puts up his hand. 
He represents a wanted man, 
an enemy agent who has dropped 
by parachute and now mingles 
with the soldiery. A dog, which 
has been allowed to smell 
the agent’s parachute harness, 
follows eagerly on the scent. 
It sniffs this way and that. 
Eventually it comes opposite its 
quarry. It sniffs the man on 
either side and then the man 
himself. It makes up its mind 
(rightly) and jumps, putting its 
fore-paws on the shoulders of the 
wanted man. It is a ferocious- 
looking animal, but the loud- 
speaker tells us that it is not 
required to perform the functions 
of judge and executioner as well 
as detective. 

Then a dog with a sentry 
attacks a thief. Luckily the 
thief has his arm wrapped in a 
sandbag full of straw which the 
dog seizes. Obediently, when 
ordered by the sentry, the dog 
lets go, but springs on the thief 
again when he tries to fight. 
The dog doubles the effective- 
ness of the man. With the 
help of a dog, an elderly man 
could get the better of an agile 
opponent. 

When the dogs have had their 
turn, there is a procession of 
mechanical appliances. They 
have a Martian aspect: cranes, 
diggers, and articulated trucks 
of all kinds. They represent the 
modern world of mechanical 
science. They contrast with the 
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last event of the day which 
epitomises the enduring qualities 
of the soul of the army: tradi- 
tion and service. 

It is the ceremony of Beating 
the Retreat. 

The band in full-dress uniform 
leads the way and three squad- 
rons of soldiers in marching 
order enter the arena. They 
halt and form up on three sides 
of a square to the tap and rattle 
of a drum. In the fourth side 
of the square, the side towards 
us, the Union Jack flies from a 
flag-pole. It is a good setting; 
trees all round and the sun sink- 
ing in a red glow behind us. It 
has been a hot, overcast day, 
but now the shadows lengthen 
and the chill of evening steals 
upon us. A breeze murmurs in 
the branches and the halliards 
flap upon the flag-pole. 

The sight and sound bring 
back a medley of scenes to the 
ex-service men in the audience. 
To one they recall a fort in the 
Khyber Pass, the Aldis lamps 
winking “ All well” from the 
picquets on the skyline. To 
another, a camp in the Western 
Desert with all its strange 
colours at sundown. A third 
man remembers a lonely air- 
field by the Persian Gulf. Be- 
yond the flag-pole the red lights 
on the hangars gleam in the 
dusk. An aircraft cuts its 
motors and all is still save the 
croaking of the frogs. All these 
scenes, and many more, are 
familiar enough under the Union 
Jack. Suddenly we perceive a 
flutter of white. The Chaplain 
and a choir move through the 
lines of khaki and advance 
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towards the flag-pole. The band 
plays—gently at first but swell- 
ing aS the soldiery take up the 
lines of Kipling’s ‘ Recessional’ : 
“God of our fathers, known of 
old, Lord of our far-flung battle 
line...’ We all stand. The 
words are printed on the back 
of our programmes and we sing 
the hymn to the end. 

The Chaplain gives a short 
address. He tells us that the 
Services are not so named for 
nothing ; that there is a tradi- 
tion of service and of comrade- 
ship ; and that these things exist 
through God’s Grace alone. He 
exhorts us to ask God for His 
blessing on our service and to 
thank God for the blessings of 
comradeship. 

We sing one more hymn: 
“ Abide with me; fast falls the 
eventide.”” The ranks of soldiers, 
in battle array, all singing this 
hymn, give one a glimpse of 
the foundation of the British 
character. It is a solid founda- 
tion on which the army builds 
its edifice. 
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The Chaplain reads the Third 
Collect from Evening Prayer 
and the Grace. We stand a 
moment in silence and then the 
band leads us in the National 
Anthem. After this, the buglers 
raise their bugles and the wail- 
ing notes of Retreat rend the 
air. The flag is slowly lowered. 
The officers stand at the salute, 
the soldiers at the present. 
When it is over, the Command- 
ing Officer raps out an order. 
The soldiers are dismissed. They 
collect in groups round the tanks, 
the equipment and the bridges 
that have been displayed, and 
soon the camp-fires twinkle on 
every side. The army is in 
bivouac, the day’s work is done. 

As we turn to go, we hear a 
Lancashire voice behind us. It 
is @ soldier speaking to his 
father. 

“Eh, Dad,” he says, “ what 
dost tha think o’ that? ”’ 

“Ba gum, lad,’ replies his 
father, “ ’twas reet champion.” 

He was expressing the views 
of all of us. 
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FISHING A MOUNTAIN LAKE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


BY F. 8. ARTHUR. 


In the mountains of Central 
Otago, at the lower end of the 
Southern Alps of New Zealand, 
lie the Cold lakes, with their 
lovely-sounding Maori names— 
Wakatipu, Te Anau, Manapouri 
—and many others, more 
remote, less well known, and 
even more beautiful. The 
mountains tower to eight or 
ten thousand feet, snow-clad 
all the year round, and the 
dark evergreen forests reach 
down to the water’s edge. The 
country is uninhabited, but 
there are red deer in thousands, 
some wild or half-wild cattle, 
cruel-beaked kea on the moun- 
tain slopes, and fish in the rivers 
and lakes. 

It was to one of these more 
remote lakes that on a lovely 
clear morning in November we 
set out on a week’s fishing 
expedition. My friend P. was a 
runholder, and his property ran 
close, in one of its outer boun- 
daries, to our destination, a full 
day’s journey on _ horseback. 
Our fourteen-foot rods, a .303 
rifle to shoot venison for the 
pot, blankets, billy and frying- 
pan, bread and other essentials, 
including a sack of chaff for the 
horses, made a bulky load for 
our one pack-horse. 

After an hour’s ride from the 
homestead we struck in towards 
the mountains along the high 
bank of a fast-running river. 
I had fished this stream several 


times, but without much success, 
It was icy-cold and its precipi- 
tous banks made fishing diffi- 
cult. <A six-pound trout hooked 
here would almost invariably 
get into the fast current, and 
you could neither hold it 
nor clamber down-stream fast 
enough to get behind it. There 
were not many fish in the river, 
and yet P. could always pick 
up four or five good fish of from 
four to five pounds in a couple 
of hours, while I would spend 
the day with less to show and 
with an ache in every muscle at 
the end of it. On this occasion 
I learned the secret of his 
success. 

We were riding along a narrow 
steep track with the river thirty 
or forty feet below, P. in front 
and myself behind leading the 
pack-horse and warily keeping 
an eye on the sharp drop into 
the river on my right. Suddenly 
P. stopped and pointed down 
below to where the river ran 
wide and smoothly over a clean 
gravel- bed at the tail of a 
tumultuous rapid. There, in 
the middle of the stream, in 
about four feet of water, was a 
six-pounder quietly feeding. I 
noted his position relative to 
one or two landmarks, but 
knew regretfully even then that 
P. had also marked him and that 
he would have him out before I 
could pass that way again. I 
realised then the advantage P. 
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had had over me in the past. 
When riding round his sheep 
and cattle in the valley he 
invariably followed the river 
for some distance, and from 
horseback he could clearly spot 
the occasional fish where it lay. 
He would mark the position, 
and when the opportunity 
occurred to enjoy a couple of 
hours’ fishing he would go 
straight to it. I in my igno- 
rance would thresh every mile 
of the river and risk my neck 
clambering round cliff-faces to 
likely - looking stretches never 
known to hold a fish. The horse 
can sometimes be a _ useful 
adjunct to a fisherman. 

As we neared the head of the 
valley, the country changed 


from open tussock to birch 
forest, with here and there little 
patches of open grass brilliantly 


lit by the sun in contrast to the 
darkness of the bush around. 
Here in this country are many 
thousands of acres of “ mill- 
able’ timber, fortunately still 
sufficiently inaccessible to be 
preserved from the sawmill, 
or from the more devastating 
fires which come with closer 
settlement. 

In one of these open grassy 
spaces we tethered the horses 
and boiled the billy for lunch. 
The bridle-track still ran along- 
side the river, which at this 
point was about fifteen feet 
below us. It was narrower 
here, and there was a continu- 
ous roar as the water foamed 
through precipitous rocky falls, 
pausing only here and there to 
rest uneasily in some deep, dark, 
swirling pool. It was above 
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such a pool that we stopped for 
lunch, and P., with a reminiscent 
grin on his face, told me of an 
amusing experience he had had 
when fishing the pool below. 

He had been wielding a heavy 
fourteen-foot rod and trying to 
place his minnow just under the 
far bank where he knew a good 
fish was apt to be, when he was 
hailed from the bridle - track 
above. Looking round quickly 
while his minnow, caught by 
the current, was swinging nicely 
down and across the stream, he 
recognised a neighbouring run- 
holder. At the same moment 
there was a tug on the line and 
he whipped his gaze back to the 
stream and struck—but too late. 
Making light of his friend’s 
apologies P. assured him he 
would get the fish next cast. As 
he swung the heavy rod the line 
behind him suddenly tautened, 
the reel screamed, and he found 
he was fast into the rump of 
his friend’s horse as it careered 
off down the track. P. told me 
that in his excitement he hung 
on as if he were holding a fish 
in the rapid below, with the 
result that the minnow became 
more firmly embedded in the 
horse’s rump and the line 
snapped. In due course his 
friend returned, his mount still 
a little wild-eyed from its fright, 
and from the gentle digging 
with the pen-knife with which 
the minnow had been removed. 
I told P. I thought it was a very 
good fishing story. 

We were soon on our way 
again, because we had another 
four or five hours’ ride in front 
of us and were anxious to have 
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enough light left to enable us 
to pitch camp in reasonable 
comfort. The track became 
steeper and the forest closed in 
on us as we rode deeper into the 
mountain valley. The river was 
now a foaming torrent at the 
bottom of a gorge and quite 
unfishable. Another hour’s ride 
and we were above the bush- 
line, about 4000 feet above sea 
level and crossing the pass into 
the valley below. It was a 
lovely sight, and we paused 
there to breathe the horses. 
The mountains towered over us 
across the valley, and the setting 
sun had coloured their snow- 
capped summit ridges with the 
softest shades of rosy pink, 
made all the more beautiful by 
the darkness of the forest and 
the shaded slopes below. In 
the valley beneath us lay the 
lake we had come to fish. In 
the shade of evening it looked 
dark and sombre from that 
height, and I wondered what 
monsters lay in the depths on 
the far side from where the 
wooded mountains rose almost 
sheer. Through the glasses I 
could see gaunt branches of 
submerged trees breaking the 
smooth surface of the water. I 
was to learn something of those 
monsters before our trip was 
over. 

The horses stumbled down the 
steep bridle-track; our faces 
were stung every now and then 
by the whiplash of a branch, 
and our knees knocked against 
tree- trunks on either side of 
the narrow track. The horses 
sensed the end of their journey, 
and the last few hundred yards 
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were a mad scramble; and I 
sat back with feet outstretched 
in the stirrups hoping for the 
best. My own position was 
not made more comfortable by 
the riderless pack-horse behind. 
We reached the floor of the 
valley and skirted the edge of 
the bush for another mile. It 
was now almost dark, and in 
the excitement of reaching the 
fishing ground I found myself 
straining my ears for the splash 
of a rising fish in the lake lying 
gleaming on our left. 

Our camp was a dilapidated 
musterer’s hut on the edge of a 
small creek. The little stream 
tumbled noisily down from the 
mountains to join the lake close 
by. We quickly unsaddled the 
horses, tethered and fed them 
in the roughly built cattle-yard, 
and while P. set about lighting 
a fire and cooking the evening 
meal I began to make our 
quarters habitable. There was 
nothing I could do about the 
gaps in the roof through which 
the moonlight streamed, but 
the dry bracken on the two 
crazy bunks down either side 
of the hut smelt uninviting, and 
I cleared it out and replaced it 
with some of the freshly cut 
fern and bracken that grew in 
profusion outside. I had just 
finished making the beds and 
rigging up a table from a couple 
of old kerosene boxes, when in 
the light of the storm-lantern 
that hung from the roof P. 
appeared with a billy of steam- 
ing tea and the frying-pan piled 
high with fried sausages and 
eggs. He jokingly warned me 


between mouthfuls to make a 
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good supper, since further 
meals would depend on our 
rods and rifle, but after nine 
hours in the saddle in that 
mountain air my _ appetite 
required no encouragement. 
When we had wiped the last 
vestige of gravy off our tin 
plates with a crust of bread, 
we made our plans for the 
following day. The first move 
after breakfast was to locate an 
old boat that P. had laboriously 
dragged out by sledge by some 
other route two years before. 
He was uncertain of her con- 
dition and reckoned on the best 
part of a morning’s work to 
make her seaworthy. 

We soon turned in, and I 
shall never forget the luxury 
of my bed of fern and bracken 
on that first night as I lay at 
full length and gradually felt 
the accumulated aches and pains 
of a long day in the saddle relax 
into drowsiness and then sleep. 

It seemed no time before I 
was wakened by P. moving 
about the hut. I looked at my 
watch, five o’clock, and shivered 
with the first waking breath of 
morning air. It was icy-cold, 
and from the doorway I could 
see the ground mist rising slowly 
from the floor of the valley 
and from the glassy surface of 
the lake in front. Beyond and 
to the right the snow-topped 
mountains were already glisten- 
ing in the rising sun. To judge 
from the clear blue sky we were 
in for a scorching day. P. said 
he would get the breakfast, and 
suggested I should take the 
rifle and try for a deer in the 
early morning light. 
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I crossed the creek, and moved 
quietly along the edge of the 
bush for a few hundred yards to 
@ point where the valley opened 
out into tussock country. P. 
had told me to move carefully 
here, and sure enough, there, 
about 400 yards away, were a 
couple of deer peacefully graz- 
ing. A faint breeze had sprung 
up off the lake, and already 
they had sensed me, because I 
saw their dainty heads come up 
and sniff the wind in my direc- 
tion. I could have risked a 
shot, but the angle was an 
awkward one, and I knew if I 
only wounded the animal it 
would be into the bush in a 
flash and away. And I knew 
from experience what an aston- 
ishing distance even a fatally 
wounded red deer will some- 
times travel before dropping 
dead. I drew back into the 
bush some fifty yards and then 
crept quietly through the trees 
until I judged I would be 
within two hundred yards of 
the deer if I could reach the 
open without scaring them. 
Making as little noise as 
possible, although movement 
was difficult in the thick under- 
growth, I reached the edge. 
There they were, now obviously 
uneasy ; for they had stopped 
feeding and had turned towards 
the bush ready to dart off at 
the slightest alarm. As I raised 
my rifle they started to move, 
but I got the larger one in my 
sights and dropped it in its 
tracks. It was a lucky shot; 
when I got up to her the hind 
was dead, with a .303 bullet 
through the heart. P. had 
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heard the shot and soon 
appeared below. Together we 
skinned the animal and returned 
to camp laden with the skin and 
a hindquarter each, which we 
hung up in the shade over the 
cool waters of the creek. It was 
a good start to the day, and 
I felt reconciled to the couple 
of hours of boat-building ahead 
of us. 

After breakfast we found the 
boat up a narrow inlet of the 
lake where P. had left her. She 
looked anything but seaworthy, 
but I was glad to see the oars 
and rowlocks safely tied 
together under the _ thwart. 
With much struggling and 
straining we eventually man- 
aged to haul her up on 
to the bank. The resourceful 
P. had brought a supply of 
pitch, and although it took us 


the best part of the morning 
we got the worst of the seams 
filled, and with a kerosene tin 
as bailer we felt reasonably con- 
fident about embarking on the 


placid waters of the lake. To 
give the pitch time to harden 
we decided to postpone this 
adventure until the following 
day. 

I set off after lunch with a 
rod to try my luck off the shore 
of the lake. The sun was blaz- 
ing down out of a cloudless sky 
and the lake was like glass. 
Not a ring of a rising fish 
marked the surface as far as I 
could see, and conditions looked 
most unpromising. I was fish- 
ing a most awesome-looking 
artificial minnow which P. had 
given me. I could not ignore 
his advice because I knew it 
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was backed by much successful 
fishing in these parts, if not 
actually in the lake itself, but 
it was certainly a crude affair. 
P. told me it had been made by 
an old Scottish shepherd of his, 
The head was fashioned of rusty 
metal hacked out of an old 
oil-drum ; the body was black 
eel-skin roughly sewn together ; 
the whole was festooned with 
treble hooks. At every cast it 
made a terrific splash which 
sent ripples across the surface 
of the lake. It was apparent 
from the outset that until there 
was a breeze to ruffle the lake 
even P.’s special lure would be 
unsuccessful, and I decided to 
walk up to the head and try 
the mouth of the river where 
it entered the lake. This was 
a good half-hour’s walk, but 
though the November sun was 
hot, it was easy going across 
the tussock. 

The river was a fast-flowing 
stream twenty to thirty yards 
wide and too deep to wade. It 
was crystal clear, with that 
blue tint one always sees in 
snow-fed mountain rivers, and 
from the bank I could follow its 
course far out into the lake. 
Unless the habits of trout in 
these parts were abnormal, I 
felt that the fish would be lying 
out in the lake in the current of 
the river and on either side of 
it, and I gingerly waded in to 
a position from where I could 
cast the stream. The water 
was well over my knees and 
at first I gasped with cold. 
But the sun was gloriously hot 
overhead, and apart from a 
numbness in my legs I quickly 
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forgot any discomfort in the 
joy of wielding my rod in waters 
which I knew to be compara- 
tively unfished. With the lake 
behind me and in front, casting 
was unhindered, and with great 
satisfaction I dropped the heavy 
eel-skin minnow far out in the 
current of the stream and let 
it swing slowly across until the 
absence of pull on the line told 
me I was in still water, and I 
slowly reeled in. 

After only two or three casts 
there was a tug on the line; I 
struck, and the reel screamed as 
the fish headed furiously out 
towards the centre of the lake. 
Fully fifty yards out he leaped 
from the water and my heart 
missed a beat as his silver body 
shone in the sun. For a 
moment, as I quickly reeled in, 
I thought I had lost him, but 


he had only swum towards me, 
and as I thankfully felt his 
weight again he was off like a 
flash into the current heading 


for the centre of the lake. What 
music there was in that scream- 
ing reel! He was so far out 
that I could hardly feel him on 
the end of the line as again he 
leaped out of the water. But 
he was still on, and I could 
feel him coming quietly as I 
steadily reeled in. I began 
cautiously to back towards the 
shore of the lake, praying I 
would encounter no deep holes 
on the way. I felt safer in 
shallow water, and played him 
carefully while I disengaged the 
gaff from my belt in readiness. 
He was by no means finished, 
but after a few frenzied rushes 
which I was able to control, and 
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some splashing on the surface 
which I feared more than his 
other antics, I got him within 
distance and sighed with relief 
as the gaff went home and I 
got him safely on to the low 
bank of the lake. He was a 
beautiful brown trout, deep and 
firm, and I judged a good seven 
pounds. 

I was preparing to enter the 
lake again when in the distance 
I heard a “ cooee!” from P., 
which reminded me I had not 
told him of my intention to fish 
the head of the lake. In any 
case it was getting late, and I 
was well satisfied with my first 
afternoon’s sport. I gave him 
a call in reply which echoed 
round the mountain walls of 
the valley, and set off with my 
catch for the camp. Half-way 
there I met P., who grinned 
with delight at my success, and 
referred proudly to the battered 
eel-skin minnow on the end of 
my cast as if that alone had been 
responsible. 

The sun was already sinking 
behind the mountains when we 
got back to the camp, and the 
far side of the lake, in the 
shadow of the mountains, looked 
black and ominous, and with 
an air of mystery which fasci- 
nated me. P. promised, if the 
boat proved to be seaworthy, 
that we would try that side of 
the lake the following evening. 

We had half my fish for 
supper that night, deliciously 
grilled over the open wood-fire, 
and the firm pink flesh tasted 
like salmon. The night was 
cold and still and the sky 
glittered with stars in the frosty 
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air. Not a sound disturbed the 
stillness except the crackling 
of our fire and the occasional 
stamp of hooves from the horses 
tethered nearby. There is little 
bird life in these mountain 
forests. In certain parts the 
native pigeon is to be found, 
and above the bush-line the 
kea, the mountain parrot, is 
the only feathered inhabitant. 
What a combination it is of 
beauty and cruelty! Its plum- 
age is gay, but that cruel curved 
beak will rip the kidneys out 
of a lamb, alive or dead. 
Before turning in I thought 
I would take a stroll along the 
lakeside, and P. suggested I 
should take a gaff with me in 
case I saw an eel. With the aid 
of an electric torch I reached a 
point where the tussock ended 
abruptly about two feet above 
the water. As I stood on the 
edge idly listening for the sound 
of a rising fish I was intrigued 
by the noise of faint ‘“ plop- 
pings’ in the darkness of the 
lake below. I shone my torch 
on the surface and was sur- 
prised to see a field-mouse swim- 
ming about beneath me. I 
almost overbalanced into the 
lake when in the circle of light 
of my torch there was a furious 
splash and the jaws of a large 
trout closed on the hapless 
mouse. I remembered hearing 
somewhere of a brown trout of 
fabulous weight having been 
caught in one of the Cold lakes 
on a field-mouse, but I had 
looked on it as merely another 
fishing story. However, here 
was evidence if anyone wants 
it that on occasions the field- 
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mouse can be a deadly bait. 
The “ ploppings’’ I had heard 
proved to be the faint splashes 
of field-mice falling in from the 
bank above: perhaps they came 
down to the edge to drink and 
overbalanced in the darkness, 
As I walked quietly along the 
bank and shone my torch on 
the calm surface of the lake I 
saw several mice swimming aim- 
lessly about. That these were 
the prey of cruising trout was 
further demonstrated to me 
when in the course of my walk 
I came to a narrow inlet and 
saw a four-pound trout lying 
in the shallow water. He was 
an ugly brute, obviously out 
of condition and apparently 
diseased, because his stomach 
was swollen out of all proportion 
to the rest of the body. He lay 
there dazzled by the light of 
my torch and I had no difficulty 
in gaffing him. Being curious 
to find out the cause of the 
swelling I cut him open on the 
bank and discovered to my 
astonishment that the stomach 
was stuffed full of field-mice. 
I think I counted at least six, 
some intact and others in various 
stages of digestion. When I 
got back to the camp and told 
P. of my strange experience, he 
confirmed that he had heard of 
musterers in the back country 
catching fish on the field-mouse, 
but he was unable to tell me 
how the musterers caught the 
field-mice in the first place. 
After breakfast next morning, 
of trout, we launched the boat 
and were pleased to find that 
the intake of water was no more 
than could be dealt with by 
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frequent bailing with the kero- 
gene tin. There was a light 
preeze, and with P. at the oars 
we set off along the edge, just 
where the floor of the lake 
shelved steeply down. We had 
two rods out, with about twenty- 
five yards of line, and the sport 
was fast and furious. At one 
point we each had a fish on at 
the same time, and with long 
lines out it was more by luck 
than skill that we avoided a 
tangle. In the course of a couple 
of hours’ trolling we had a dozen 
fish all surprisingly even in size, 
running from five to six pounds 
each. I think we could have 
doubled the catch easily if we 
had continued for another hour 
or two, but the boat was heavy 
and hard to pull in the freshen- 
ing wind, and neither of us 
looked on trolling as the finest 
form of sport, however success- 
ful as a means of catching fish. 
Much the best sport was in the 
afternoon, when we rowed up 
to the head of the lake and lay 
off the mouth of the river. 
Casting from the boat, we were 
soon among the fish as they 
cruised about the current of 
the river, and the stillness of 
the valley was broken with the 
frequent screaming of our reels 
a8 six-pounders hungrily took 
the minnows and made madly 
for the sanctuary of the open 
lake. We lost several; for at 
the end of such long lines they 
would leap out of the water, 
but we had another dozen fish 
before P. suggested we should 
call it a day and attend to the 
smoking of the catch. 

In that mountainous wooded 
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country the blow-fly is more 
than an unpleasant nuisance. 
It is the cause of heavy mor- 
tality in sheep and will “‘ blow” 
anything from tin plates to 
blankets, most particularly meat 
or fish. P. was an old hand at 
smoking trout, and it gives 
them a delightful flavour. His 
smoke-house, if primitive, was 
most effective. It consisted 
merely of a deep cleft in the 
clay bank of the little stream 
near the hut. After we had 
cleaned and split open the fish 
we hung them across the top 
of the cleft or open chimney, 
covered the face of the chimney 
with green stuff cut from the 
undergrowth, and kindled a slow 
fire of green wood and leaves at 
the foot. This sent up a suffo- 
cating smoke which in a few 
hours’ time had effectively cured 
the fish. The secret of success- 
ful smoking of trout is plenty 
of smoke and as little heat as 
possible so as to avoid cooking 
them. Lying on my bunk that 
night it was a satisfying sight 
to gaze on the rows of smoked 
trout hanging from the rafters 
of the hut. 

We went up the valley deer- 
stalking the following morning, 
and P. dropped a young stag 
with a lovely shot at over 400 
yards when only its head and 
antlers were showing. It was 
a poor head, but we took the 
skin and hindquarters, which 
made a heavy load for our long 
tramp back to camp. I was 
reminded to tell P. of an experi- 
ence when deer-stalking with 
my brother during the Easter 
holidays the previous year. It 
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might have had disastrous con- 
sequences, but happily did no 
more than provide my brother 
with a tall story. We were 
stalking together in rough 
mountainous country when we 
spotted a young hind in a clear- 
ing in the bush across a valley. 
It was our first day out, and 
since we wanted meat for the 
camp we both fired. We saw 
her drop and start to roll down 
the steep hillside into the bush. 
We scrambled down into the 
valley and up the other side. 
She was apparently dead, but as 
my brother took hold of a hind- 
leg to drag her into a more con- 
venient position for skinning, she 
gave a convulsive kick with the 
other leg and the sharp hoof 
caught my brother on the eye. 
We made for the creek at the 
bottom of the valley and washed 
away the blood which was 
now streaming down his face. 
Fortunately the hoof had struck 
just below the eye—a fraction 
higher and he would have lost 
it. It became a tradition in 
those parts how my brother had 
stalked a deer so skilfully that 
he had got near enough to be 
kicked in the face! 

After supper, of venison 
steaks grilled over the open 
fire, P. suggested we should go 
“ eeling ’’ on the far side of the 
lake, and armed with gaffs, an 
acetylene lamp, and an electric 
torch we pushed off in the boat. 
On our side the lake was bathed 
in moonlight, and nothing broke 
the stillness of the night except 
the soft lapping of water under 
our bows and the rhythmic creak 
of rowlocks as we pulled slowly 


across. All around us the moun- 
tains towered dark and forbid- 
ding, and as we drew near to the 
far side of the lake we slipped 
from moonlight into dense 
shadow. AS my eyes grew 
accustomed to the darkness I 
could see where the bush rose 
sheer from the water’s edge, and 
there was something so oppres- 
sive about the utter stillness 
and the menacing darkness of 
the mountains ahead that I 
found myself talking to P. in 
a half- whisper. His hearty 
remark that the lake here was 
bottomless did little to relieve 
the oppression which had come 
over me. We stopped rowing 
and our boat drifted silently 
into the still darker shadows 
nearer shore, and aS my eyes 
became accustomed to the gloom 
I could dimly see gaunt branches 
of dead trees rising out of the 
water ahead. P. went forward 
into the bow to fend her off the 
snags, and using an oar in a 
rowlock in the stern [ just kept 
her moving. In spite of P.’s 
earlier heartiness, the surround- 
ings and the deadly stillness 
seemed to have affected him too, 
because it was in a _ hoarse 
whisper that he told me to pull 
in my oar and get ready for eels. 

I had had an intense dislike 
for eels ever since an unpleasant 
experience a few years before 
when swimming with my wife 
one warm summer’s night in 
a river-hole near the sea coast. 
It was pitch dark and my wife 
had climbed on to the bank to 
get dried. I swam to the edge 
of the pool, got one knee on to 
a shallow submerged ledge of 
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rock, and was drawing up the 
other leg when the sharp teeth 
of an eel closed round my heel. 
I gave an ear-splitting yell and 
threw myself on to the bank. 
Fortunately the eel let go, but 
it left a nice circular row of 
tooth-marks, and blood flowed 
profusely for some time. Now 
I was well shod, but still I hated 
their ugly heads and slimy 
sinuous bodies; in the dark- 
ness they will twist and curl 
round gaff or spear and if you 
are not careful wrench it out of 
your hand. 

Where we were was an ‘ ideal’ 
spot, and P. assured me there 
were monsters weaving their 
way between the dead tree- 
trunks in the deep water below. 
Before long I was to learn that 
the lake, in those parts, was 
alive with eels. Our boat had 
now no more way on her than 
she got from the occasional 
shove from P. as she gently 
bumped one of the many snags 
around. I moved up to the 
bow, and gaffs in hand we 
shone the powerful beam of 
the acetylene lamp on to the 
water below. We could not 
see the bottom, but in no time 
a shadowy shape swam into 
the beam of light. It was out 
of reach of the gaffs and dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 
Soon it swam back into the 
light, and this time P. got 
his gaff under it and with a 
great splashing and twisting it 
was in the bottom of the boat. 
In our excitement we had 
neglected to bail her out and 
there was a good four inches of 
water in the bottom. The eel 
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wriggled off the gaff hook and 
in a moment we were drenched. 
It threshed the water into blood- 
stained foam, and P. added to 
the confusion and dampness by 
making wild cracks at it with 
a heavy piece of wood in an 
attempt to find the vital spot. 
This is about a third of the way 
up the body from the tail. It 
is of no use trying to stun an 
eel by hitting it on the head, nor 
for that matter will cutting its 
head off immobilise it. Eventu- 
ally P. succeeded, and silence 
descended again. We bailed out 
the boat and inspected the 
catch; it was over four feet 
long and a good four inches 
through the thickest part of the 
body. We reckoned it would 
weigh ten or twelve pounds. By 
this time the eels in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood had smelt 
blood and had been attracted 
by the glow from our lamps. We 
heard little splashes, and as [ 
flashed my light in their direc- 
tion I saw an eel swimming on 
the surface of the lake for all 
the world like a miniature sea- 
serpent in the waters of the 
Sargasso Sea. For the first 
time that night I heard the 
‘park’ of an eel: it is a noise 
like a cough. A large eel will 
sometimes bark at night when 
it rises to the surface. To 
hear it on all sides out of the 
pitch darkness made me glad 
of the security even of a leaking 
boat. 

We could have filled her with 
eels that night had we been 
interested in mere slaughter. 
There is something really 
exciting in catching a heavy 
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eel on a light gaff, and it is no 
easy task to handle such power- 
ful brutes in the darkness, but 
after getting about half a dozen 
between us we were content 
just to watch the variety of 
sizes and colours, some jet black, 
some dark green, others pale 
silver, darting in and out of 
the circle of light. Occasionally 
a great ugly brute, which P. 
estimated at fifteen or twenty 
pounds, would swim slowly into 
view and peer sightlessly into 
the beam of the lamp. I could 
see the cruel teeth set inwards 
in its powerful jaws: it is that 
inward setting that makes it 
possible to catch them on a 
“bob ’”’—a piece of meat knotted 
on the end of a line. Once the 
eel seizes it he cannot let go. I 
believe eels have been taken in 
the North Island of New Zealand 
up to forty pounds in weight and 
six feet in length. The Maoris 
have always considered them a 
great delicacy. The best story 
is of the old Maori who 
“hooked”? an eel, but after 
some hours of struggling failed 
to land it. He accordingly tied 
his line to a nearby fencing post 
while he hurried off to the 
village for assistance. In due 
course, when he and his party 
returned to the scene, not only 
was the eel gone, but with it 
the fencing post and some chains 
of post and wire fence ! 

In the shadow of the cliffs, 
and absorbed as we were with 
watching the underwater life 
of the lake, we failed to notice 
that heavy clouds had streamed 
over the mountain tops and 
blotted out the stars. The first 
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warning of a change in the 
weather came from a few heavy 
drops of rain, and knowing how 
quicaly storms could get up 
in these mountain valleys we 
headed for camp as fast as we 
could pull. We were half-way 
across the lake when the first 
puff of wind fanned our cheeks, 
and soon the squall was on us. 
The rain lashed down, and in 
no time great seas were running. 
Every now and then the white 
tops of the mountains around 
us were vividly lit with streaks 
of lightning, and peals of thunder 
reverberated round the valley 
with shattering force. The wind 
was out of the mountains at the 
head of the valley and blowing 
straight down the lake. We 
could not attempt a direct 
course, but pulled diagonally, 
with the wind partly behind. 
At times P. did his best to turn 
and keep the boat head-on to 
the waves, while I bailed 
furiously in an attempt to lower 
the rising tide of water. At 
last, almost swamped, we were 
blown ashore and crashed on 
the rocky edge of the lake. We 
scrambled out and ruefully sur- 
veyed the wreck. Full of water 
and with seas breaking over her, 
there was nothing we could do 
but tie the end of the anchor 
rope on to a nearby tree-trunk 
and leave the boat till morning. 
We had come ashore a good mile 
below our camp, and as we 
struggled back, soaked to the 
skin and shivering with cold, P. 
announced that if we were to get 
out of the valley we should set 
off that night. There seemed to 
me little to choose between a 
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wet ride on horseback and an 
equally wet night in the hut 
with no fire, but I knew that if 
we waited until morning every 
little mountain watercourse 
would be a torrent and impass- 
able on foot or horseback. 

As we neared camp we were 
greeted with the whinnying of 
our horses. They had taken 
fright in the storm, but were 
fortunately still securely held 
in the post and rail cattle-yard. 
We dried them down as best we 
could before saddling-up and 
loading the pack-horse. It was 
a miserable job in the darkness 
and driving rain, and we cursed 
our smoked fish and the trouble 
of packing them. The eels we 
had had to leave in the bottom 
of the boat. :; 

It was a nightmare ‘journey 
in the darkness and the rain. 
The narrow, slippery track up 
the mountain-side to the pass 
could only be negotiated on 
foot. P. led the way with a 
torch, while I followed leading 
my own hack and the pack- 
horse. I kept a safe distance 
from the slipping hooves in 
front, but could not shield my 
face from flying mud as I 
gasped my way upwards. The 
night was filled with noise as the 
thunder cracked overhead and 
the high tops of the birch forest 
bent in the storm. All the time 
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the rain showered down from 
the trees above, and our sodden 
clothes hung on us like lead. 
We had started back none too 
soon; already the gullies were 
running knee-deep with water, 
and I had to steady myself 
against my horse to get across. 
At last we were out of the bush, 
and although we now got the 
full force of the storm the going 
was easier, for we had room on 
either side of the narrow track 
to mancuvre. P. was setting 
a relentless pace because our 
chief difficulties lay on the other 
side of the pass. By the time 
we reached the valley below, 
the watercourses that were dry 
on our outward journey would 
have had time to fill. 

But as so often happens in 
the mountains of Western 
Otago, the storm proved to be 
a local one, and when at last we 
reached the pass we saw with 
relief that on the other side 
the stars were shining between 
patches of light cloud and the 
bottom of the deep valley below 
was bathed in moonlight. It 
was an unbelievable contrast. 
Behind us the storm still raged. 
The last I saw of our valley was 
in a vivid flash of lightning 
which lit up the snow-topped 
mountains and pierced the dark- 
ness to give me one last glimpse 
of the lake below. 
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I. SPRINGS AND ARROWS. 


BY J. F. 


No one could deny that my 
uncle was versatile. The range 
of his studies, the variety of 
his activities, and the number 
of original ideas which he had 
tried to translate into practice, 
all bore witness to this. His 
house was festooned with 
trophies, framed documents, 
implements of sport, weapons— 
all commemorative by-products 
of some intellectual or physical 
activity. A palette (framed) 
hung in the hall, designs for 
modern stage-sets decorated the 
stairs, a receipt for a library 
subscription graced a small room 
at the top of the stairs. Fishing- 
rods, assegais, fish, harpoons, 
guns, shields, canoes, oars, a 
punt pole, mosquito-nets, sport- 
ing headgear, spurs, saddles, 
gowns, mortar-boards, surgical 
instruments, fountain pens, 
manuscript novels, essays and 
articles, rackets, billiard-cues, 
even a complete set of sails and 
a tiller, were hung, hooked, 
framed, draped, or otherwise 
supported in every room in the 
house. Cabinets of shells, of 
coins, or of those bits of stone 
that are so infinitely tedious to 
the majority and presumably 
so full of the most fashionable 
sermons to the geologist, were 
placed conspicuously in what 
my uncle called the public 
rooms. Butterflies and moths 
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were reserved for the bedrooms, 
as were my uncle’s water-colours. 
These had titles. Not so the 
oil paintings (also his own work) 
which hung downstairs. Each 
and all bore the honest but 
enigmatic label ‘* Study in Oils” 
—no, not all, for one rather 
disconcertingly announced itself 
as ‘* Etude en Huiles.” 

These emblems of a full and 
active life did not all denote any 
lasting devotion to an art ‘or 
craft or mere pastime. Some 
had been used a few times 
and then, after some ambitious 
and original use, put aside as 
unworthy. Some were merely 
evidence of a brief interest which 
had died as soon as the stuff was 
bought. (But remember, noth- 
ing was ever thrown away. My 
uncle wanted to be a Complete 
Man, and evidence of wide inter- 
ests was useful for this concept, 
even if the interests were fitful.) 
Some pieces in the collection had, 
however, been the objects of my 
uncle’s concentrated attention 
for as long as some months. Two 
of this class were a cricket bat 
and a cricket ball. 

Both of these were preserved 
in my uncle’s study, a location 
of honour. Here were kept, in 
affectionate confusion, the most 
memorable objects, forming 4 
veritable salad of manly interests 
and representing the quintes- 
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gence of his genius. I have 
described this room before and 
I will not repeat it now. All 
I seek to show is that, since 
these objects were in the study, 
cricket was clearly at some time 
important to my uncle. 

As some of you will have 
realised from hearing me talk 
about him, my uncle had great 
powers of concentration. He 
could, when he was interested, 
work hard and long and appar- 
ently without feeling any fatigue. 
Since he had a good physique, it 
is then not surprising that he 
should have had an aptitude for 
sports. And in fact, if he had 


had a more conventional type of 
mind, he would probably have 
been quite good at several games. 
When a young man, he played 
cricket for some years and at- 
tained a fair competence with 


both bat and ball. He could on 
his day make fifty quickly or 
take four wickets. You might 
easily think, if you knew only 
a little of his history, that 
the bat and ball he kept were 
mementoes of some happy and 
victorious Saturday afternoon. 
But you would be mistaken, for 
they commemorated much more 
famous occasions. 

My uncle was always one for 
improvements. He could not let 
things alone. To some he might 
have appeared as a great re- 
former; to others he seemed a 
pointless meddler. In public life 
this characteristic might have 
brought him fame, or riches, or 
both. Unfortunately he never 
got far enough with the public 
to find out. But apply his zeal 
to games, and you got results 
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that were, 
interesting. 

He was about thirty when he 
decided to take up cricket again, 
but this time with a difference. 
He was going to invent ways 
of helping the average man to 
become a good batsman. His 
analytical mind had observed 
that the village batsman rarely 
averaged more than 10 runs 
per innings, while top - class 
county players averaged 50 or 
more. He did not see why 
bowlers should be so much more 
successful in lower-class cricket, 
nor did he think that only first- 
class batsmen should be allowed 
the privilege of making 50’s and 
100’s. He therefore determined 
to help the batsmen, put the 
bowlers in their place and, in- 
cidentally (or so he thought), 
improve village cricket as a 
spectacle by introducing big 
scores, flashing strokes, and the 
flowing poetry of batsmanship. 
He had, as you will guess, been 
reading his Neville Cardus. Your 
guess becomes a certainty when 
you see this passage from an 
unfinished essay of his, written 
at this time: ‘“ The coloratura 
flight of swallows, the bouquet of 
my favourite cognac, the remem- 
bered fragrance of poulet en cas- 
serole, the elegiac sweep of strings 
glissando, the inevitability of the 
Eroica, the tragic majesty of II 
Commendatore, all these swam 
through my mind, excitingly, 
last Thursday afternoon when 
Twingle, cross- batted, killed 
stone dead a daisy-cutter from 
the agile Bones.’’ But I digress. 

After much thought and 
shadow-batting both in- and 
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out-of-doors (even in the street, 
to the alarm of others who, 
taking their evening strolls, just 
missed being tickled by a stylish 
late cut from an umbrella), he 
decided that the clue to success 
lay in a straight and steady back- 
lift of the bat. The bat should 
be perpendicular and should 
swing back, “up an imaginary 
groove,” as he put it, “in the 
vertical plane of the pitch.” 
Nobody quite knew what this 
meant, but he seemed satisfied, 
and demonstrated with the near- 
est poker or walking-stick or 
carving knife. The next step 
was to show people how to follow 
this clue. After more thought, 


he produced a tangible model of 
his imaginary groove—a semi- 
circle of wood with an inside rim 
into which the end of the bat 
fitted. This was all very well, 


but it got in the way of the 
wicket and also, since it did not 
allow the bat to leave the groove, 
it prevented the batsman from 
making any stroke except up 
and down in a pleasing but use- 
less arc. 

After yet more thought, he 
assumed that he could get the 
same result if, by some means, he 
controlled the bat so that it fol- 
lowed a defined path relative to 
the body of the batsman. This 
approach to the problem encour- 
aged him to design a sort of 
spider’s web composed of elastic 
strands that connected the bat 
to various parts of the body. 
The elastic pattern was com- 
plicated, but its main features 
were (1) two strands connecting 
the shoulders of the bat to the 
shoulders of the man, and (2) a 
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number of strands joining the 
middle of the bat to several 
points on the legs and thighs, 
The former were supposed to 
encourage the bat to rise and fall 
in a straight line; the latter to 
discourage any deviations from 
the groove of orthodoxy. As the 
reader will realise, the tension on 
each piece of elastic had to be 
nicely judged. My uncle, in an 
unusual burst of thoroughness, 
decided that, to deal with varia- 
tions in humidity and in the 
strength of different batsmen, 
the tension should be adjustable. 
A means of reefing the elastic was 
therefore provided. 

My uncle’s original intention 
was that this device should only 
be used at the nets to mould 
batsmen’s movements into the 
correct classical shape. How- 
ever, it so happened that a local 
game was to be played the day 
after he finished assembling his 
web, and, eager to see it in action, 
he persuaded himself to try it for 
the first time in the open field. 
He had no idea whether the rules 
of cricket allowed such artificial 
aids, but, once his enthusiasm 
had been roused, he was not the 
man to worry about such details. 
All the same, he was not sure 
whether it was quite the thing, 
and spent some time before his 
innings lacing himself to his bat, 
in secret. 

Walking to the wicket was 4 
little difficult. My uncle was 
well known, and many of the 
spectators were therefore familiar 
with his normal walk, which was 
dashing, even flamboyant, with 
a touch of devil-may-care non- 
chalance. He would swing a 
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walking-stick unrestrainedly and 
flick his feet out sideways in a 
kind of inverted nautical roll. 
Imagine the surprise of the on- 
lookers, then, when he emerged 
from the pavilion with a curious 
knock-kneed shuffle, holding his 
bat vertical and close to the front 
of his body. He looked like a 
very tired bearer of the Sword 
of State; he seemed humble, 
and the spectators began to 
wonder if he was ill. 

Speculation became near-cer- 
tainty a little later. After taking 
guard and looking round the 
field (rather stiffly, for head, 
body, and bat all revolved to- 
gether), he was ready to take his 
first ball. The bowler began his 
run, a long one. As the bowler 
neared the wicket, it was noticed 
that my uncle was fighting some 
strange and lonely battle. His 
muscles tightened, his bat quiv- 
ered, his whole body shook. Just 
as the bowler made his final leap, 
my uncle crumpled. His bat hit 
his legs with a sharp report, his 
shoulders doubled over the bat, 
the handle jabbed him sharply 
in the stomach. Those of us in 
the know realised what had hap- 
pened. The elastic was too tight. 

But he remained upright. Not 
so the bowler, who, arrested 
in full flight and unnerved by 
the sudden contraction of his 
adversary, tripped, stumbled, 
wrenched his ankle and fell head- 
long, skating down the pitch on 
his face. The ball, apparently 
equally unnerved, flew back- 
wards out of his hand and hit 
the umpire in the ribs, breaking 
a Gents’ Albert and severely 
buckling a packet of cigarettes. 
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This worthy created something 
awful about all three items of 
damage. Profiting by these 
diversions, my uncle retired 
towards square leg, forced the 
bat away from his body and 
managed, unnoticed, to relax the 
tension of the elastic. By the 
time a new bowler had been 
chosen and a new umpire in- 
stalled, he was ready to face, 
once again, his first ball. 

This time he could relax his 
muscles, but, perhaps because of 
the lessening of the strain, he 
lifted his bat a prodigious dis- 
tance above his head. Suddenly, 
to his and our surprise, the 
bat swung right over and came 
down smartly in front of him. 
There was, after all, still some 
force left in the shoulder elastic. 
My uncle strained and strained 
to bring the bat back to the 
starting-line. But in vain. 
Henry Cotton would have envied 
that swing, and my uncle, as if 
posing for a picture for one of 
that master’s books, held his 
position for some time. The 
bowler had delivered the ball 
before this happened, but luckily 
it was not straight. The wicket- 
keeper was so astonished that he 
let it go for four byes. 

My uncle could not by any 
means force the bat back over his 
shoulder along the path it had 
taken on the way up. He there- 
fore did the only possible thing. 
He let go of the handle. And 
the bat, gently, smoothly, and 
efficiently, took up its original 
position, sloping slightly for- 
ward, its base on the crease. It 
looked good, even though my 
uncle’s hands were not touching 
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it. They were occupied instead 
in tightening the elastic round 
his knees. There was silence 
on the field for a moment: the 
fielding side were beginning to 
think there was something odd. 
But they said nothing, and, 
my uncle having restored his 
hands to his waiting bat, play 
went on. 

The next ball was slow and 
well pitched up. As the bat 
reached the peak of its back-lift 
the elastic (cheap stuff, anyway) 
got tired of the whole business 
and snapped. A dozen or more 
loose ends flicked my uncle across 
all the tenderest parts. With a 
small stifled squeal he leapt for- 
ward, his bat swung down more 
or less of its own accord, and the 
ball shot humming over the 
boundary full-toss into the band. 
Undoubtedly a six. 


My uncle then retired, mut- 
tering he had a sprained ankle, 
but walking with more freedom 


than he had earlier. He was 
gloomy and said he had nearly 
made a fool of himself. We 
refrained from comment on the 
word “‘ nearly ’’ and tried to con- 
sole him by pointing out that to 
increase the score by ten and 
disable their best bowler was no 
mean achievement in three balls 
(or was it only two—we discussed 
this point for some time). But 
he would have none of it, saying 
there must be style in every- 
thing and that mere results were 
of no account. 

He went home after the match, 
still gloomy and brooding. But 
his interest in cricket was still 
alive, as we found a week later 
when he announced that he had 
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invented an aid for bowlers, 
Since he had failed (thanks to 
inferior materials and lack of 
support from his family, who 
ought to have done something 
instead of leaving him to bear 
alone his martyrdom to the 
causes of science and progress, 
and so forth) ...as he was 
saying, since he had failed to 
help inferior batsmen, the only 
way he could help to redress the 
balance between first-class and 
the others was to make the 
county bowler more effective, 
County batsmen, too, would have 
an average of 10. A pity, but 
one must be fair to all. What 
was needed was a really fast 
bowler and he had designed just 
the thing to give that extra bit 
of pace. He could not, of course, 
give it to a county bowler at once. 
He would have to try it out him- 
self in his next game. The local 
batsmen? Well, they would 
have to suffer just for a little 
while in the cause of equity. 

For once, my uncle had not 
been very original. For all that 
his week’s thought had produced 
was another application of the 
spring. True, this time he had 
not used elastic, but a long coil 
spring that would not snap. One 
end was attached to a strap on 
the bowler’s arm and the other 
to a strap round his chest. The 
tension, again, was adjustable so 
that the bowler could vary his 
pace. The idea, of course, was 
to get the bowling arm to swing 
over faster. 

My uncle, like many bowlers, 
swung his arm back and forward 
during his run-up, then jumped, 
whirled his arm in a circle and 
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let go the ball as his feet touched 
the ground. At his first appear- 
ance with his new device we 
watched the run-up with little 
interest. We were all keyed up 
for the actual launching of the 
pall at the batsman, who, all 
unsuspecting, might be about to 
become the victim of a revolution 
in English cricket. But we 
realised, a8 my uncle neared the 
wicket, that his bowling action 
was becoming more earnest, nay, 
desperate. Then, to our aston- 
ishment, his arm did not whirl 
round in the usual way ; instead, 
it swung violently down. The 
ball, released underhand and at 
high speed, sailed above the bats- 
man and the wicket-keeper and 
went for four byes first bounce. 
It was the same old trouble, too 
much tension. 

Oh well, we sighed, we know 
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what will happen. He will now 
have too little tension and bowl 
over-arm, but terribly slowly. 
But we were wrong. My uncle 
was always unpredictable. He 
got the tension almost exactly 
right. He ran, he swung his arm, 
he whirled it round, the ball left 
his hand, and, at this very 
moment, the body-strap broke. 
The spring, contracting, took his 
shirt with it and wrapped it 
round his head. Blind, waving 
his arms, and running very fast, 
he charged on down the pitch, 
past the batsman, past the 
wicket, until slip caught him 
and led him gently back to the 
pavilion. From there he tact- 
fully retired home. 

What happened to the ball ? 
My uncle never asked. But it 
was a good one. Took the middle 
stump fifteen yards. 


II. QUAPOPROXOLOTL. 


BY JOHAN 


It was not until I had actually 
accepted Mr and Mrs Schupf- 
nagel’s invitation to go trout- 
fishing at four o’clock on Sunday 
afternoon, that I began to won- 
der where such a thing as a trout 
might be found swimming. As 
far as I knew, no river flowed 
into the sea for miles around Los 
Angeles. 

When I arrived at the resi- 
dence of Mr Schupfnagel—a rich 
factory owner from Pittsburgh, 
who preferred living among 
Hollywood’s film stars —there 
were already half a dozen im- 
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posing cars against which my 
canary-yellow taxi showed up 


rather shabbily. But inside 
the millionaire’s bungalow the 
atmosphere was jovial enough; 
I immediately felt that true 
democracy reigned here and 
that I did not count for less 
than anybody else. While Mr 
Schupfnagel, round and well-fed, 
stood in the bar and shook 
cocktails of his own invention, 
recommending them noisily, Mrs 
Schupfnagel, lean, energetic, and 
talkative, introduced me to the 
other guests. 
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The company was a weird 
mixture. There were film people, 
tanned by the Oalifornian sun 
and 5000-volt lamps, dressed up 
for this picnic (or whatever it was 
going to be) in their Sunday best, 
and conducting themselves with 
the ease of manner of beach- 
combers on @ washed-up wreck. 
The others were business connec- 
tions of my host, who answered 
to names like Von Reichen- 
stein and Gabrilowski, but had 
managed in one generation to 
become full-blooded Americans, 
complete with accent and Yankee 
geniality. ‘‘ Call me John. Call 
me Dick,’’ they said, and held 
out big square hands for me to 
shake. 

My hostess said that every- 
body called her Doris; I was 
also allowed to say ‘‘ Red ”’, she 
added. I could see that she took 


pride in the striking colour of 
her hair, even if it could hardly 


be the original any longer. She 
now led me to the show-piece of 
this gathering, an immensely 
bored-looking film star with an 
impressive torso and shiny black 
hair cut @ la Johnnie Weismuller 
and a feeble, clammy hand, which 
he had first to disengage from a 
glass of iced whisky before I was 
allowed to shake it. 

“Mr Sancho Romero is a 
very, very famous actor,’’ said 
Doris. 

In his company I met a 
platinum blonde who was evi- 
dently still on the steep ascend- 
ing road to stardom—at any 
rate, Doris chose to place the 
emphasis on her personal charm, 
not on her fame. ‘ Now don’t 
you start anything with Mar- 
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jorie,” she warned me roguishly, 
“She is @ very, very attrac. 
tive young woman.” Marjorie 
graced me with that enchant- 
ing smile which, one day, she 
hoped to turn into a million 
dollars, and Doris dragged me 
to the bar. 

I could see that she was used 
to act in a dictatorial manner. 
For the rest of the day, recog- 
nising in me an easy victim (her 
husband had learned to go his 
own way), she took me under 
her special care. To safeguard 
me against the seductive Mar- 
jorie, she dumped me in her 
private car when the company 
broke up to go trout-fishing. 
“T hate sitting in a car with 
Jimmy driving,” she said by 
way of explanation for leaving 
her husband behind, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to accelerate 
to a speed of sixty miles per 
hour, instructing me to look 
out for speed-cops, who were in 
the habit of imposing the most 
ridiculous fines once they had 
picked on you. Now and then 
throwing a glance into her 
mirror, she had the satisfaction 
of seeing the procession of cars 
behind us (everyone had his 
own) gradually disappearing. 

Within a quarter of an hour 
we had arrived at our destina- 
tion; time seemed to have 
flown while we were engaged 
in a captivating conversation 
about taxation. Doris’s husband 
was managing director of one 
of the largest steel factories 
in Pittsburgh (Schupfnagel & 
Rothart, Inc.), but she herself 
came from an old American 
family (Doubleday Drugstores), 
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so that she had her own income. 
And however hard poor Jimmy 
slaved, he could not make 
enough to pay her taxes. ‘“ Ter- 
rible, terrible,’’ she complained, 
taking a corner with tyres 
screaming. ‘* Are the taxes as 
bad in Europe ? ” 

“ Worse,’”’ I tried to console 
her. 

“The Happy Anglers’ Club ”’, 
where we halted, was a wooden 
building, richly decorated with 
piscatorial motifs in enamelled 
relief. In a@ rack stood the 
angling rods, all ready with 
bags of bait. Doris signed the 
guest book for me. Then we 


both put on heavy rubber boots 
and tough-looking sou’westers, 
slipped into fisherman’s oilskins, 
and were let loose on the trout. 
“Look, the others are only just 


coming,” said Doris, pleased. 

Behind the building I could 
hear the sound of a waterfall. 
The water, constantly pumped 
up again, thundered down into 
a basin disguised as a lake, to 
which little tongues of land, 
two or three tiny islands, and 
an abundance of reeds lent 
@ romantic and picturesque 
appearance. Real blackbirds 
sang in the surrounding trees, 
and live trout, imported from 
far away, jumped at the first 
evening gnats. We were not 
the only madmen—still others 
were standing in high gum- 
boots on the gravel. 

While fixing bait on Doris’s 
hook to the best of my ability, 
I confessed (it seemed the rele- 
vant moment for this) that I 
had practically no knowledge 
of the art of trout-fishing. In 
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fact, I had always thought they 
were caught with flies. ‘* Well, 
I don’t know about that, but 
they’ll swallow this all right,’’ 
she said with visible lack of 
interest, and threw out her line. 
Almost immediately she had a 
bite, and with a shriek landed a 
small specimen. The inexperi- 
ence of these Californian trout 
seemed to exceed even our own. 
Or was it that they found so 
little food in this tap-water 
that they were simply forced to 
accept what we offered them ? 

Doris confessed that, though 
she considered fishing a thrilling 
sport, she nearly fainted at the 
thought of having to free her 
catch from the hook. So I had 
to help my hostess out of the 
embarrassing situation in which 
her success had put her. When 
the grim business was over, I 
fixed a new bait on her hook. 
She threw in again and immedi- 
ately caught another trout of 
the same discreet size. Evi- 
dently things were going to 
continue like this, so that I 
decided to give up angling for 
my part and rather concentrate 
on helping Doris. While I 
executed the operation which 
her nerves would not have stood, 
she looked on, her face distorted 
with horror. 

“ Thank God you do this for 
me,”’ she whispered. 

Meanwhile, all around us, little 
shrieks had begun to pierce the 
air, and within half an hour we 
could put our rods down—we 
had caught enough fish for the 
rustic meal which, it appeared, 
had been the real goal of this 
expedition. Mr Schupfnagel col- 
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lected the trout, observing with 
enthusiasm that there was a full 
thirty of them, and all of the 
same length. 

Then a miracle happened. 
He handed in the catch, and 
when after less than a minute 
the thirty trout returned, I 
found not only that they were 
nicely rolled in white flour, but 
that they had grown several 
inches in length. A negro boy, 
dressed as a Savoyard, carried 
them for us as we proceeded to 
one of the Swiss cottages. These 
were hidden among the trees, 
complete with mosquito-netting, 
wireless, and electric stoves on 
which the trout, neatly arranged 
in rows by our versatile host, 
soon began to simmer in 
an abundance of butter. The 
famous film star condescended 
to squeeze a lemon over them 


with his own hands, and was 
boundlessly admired for his 


initiative by the platinum 
blonde, who declared that this 
was the first time she had seen 
fish being fried. ‘Gee!’ she 
cried. 

Chequered cloths were spread 
over the rough wooden table, 
to emphasise the sans-géne of 
the meal, and out of a mysteri- 
ous wicker-basket came a dozen 
slender Rhine-wine bottles. We 
sat down (Doris saw to it that 
I was placed at a safe distance 
from the platinum blonde, she 
herself being my table partner), 
and Mr Schupfnagel dished up 
the trout with the air of a chef. 
Mr Von Reichenstein (a baron 
by birth, Doris whispered to 
me) displayed, for all his corpu- 
lence, unexpected energy in the 
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uncorking of bottles. The pre. 
ceding cocktails (extra - strong 
mixture, speciality of Mr Schupf. 
nagel) had left us all with a 
slight burning sensation in the 
throat, which we now hastened 
to remove. 

Half-way through our second 
trout we found ourselves in a 
decidedly merry mood. Doris 
now no longer suggested, but 
demanded, that I should call 
her “ Red.’”’ It was as if we 
had known one another since 
we were kids, she said ; at least, 
that was the way she felt about 
it. We began to find it rather 
warm and freed ourselves of 
oilskins and gum-boots. Ties, 
too, became a nuisance. 

The radio was playing at 
maximum volume all the time 
(first Shostakovitch and Bartok, 
then a discussion on economics), 
but by shouting at the top of 
our lungs we managed to over- 
come this handicap. Anyway, 
the nature of our conversation 
had become of the utmost sim- 
plicity, till it finally consisted of 
one word only. It was an Inca 
word, and I regret to say that 
it has meanwhile slipped my 
memory. But it sounded some- 
thing like ‘“ Quapopromolotl,” 
and Red told me how the strange 
word had crept into the vocabu- 
lary of her circle of friends. It 
was like this: Jimmy had 
engaged a Mexican gardener 
(before the war he had always 
had Japs, but after this terrible 
business of Pearl Harbour . . .), 
and this Mexican had planted 
@ quapoproxolotl in the garden 
and told Jimmy that the extracts 
of its roots had a stimulating 
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effect on tired business men 
around fifty. Now Jimmy had 
tried some himself, brt it had 
made him so frightfully sick 
that he had sworn rather to 
abstain from all the pleasures 
of life for the rest of his days 
than ever put his lips to the 
horrible concoction again. The 
story had, however, been a great 
success among Jimmy’s friends, 
and they still had a good laugh 
at it now and then. 

Mr Schupfnagel himself had 
apparently decided afterwards 
to take pride in his bitter 
experience. Every time he filled 
his glass and toasted his guests, 
he shouted triumphantly, 
“ Quapoproxolotl |’? and every- 
body chorused with the same 
enthusiasm, ‘ Quapoprowolotl !”’ 
After many glasses of Rhine- 
wine and the mixtures that 


followed them, the word proved 
a rather difficult one to pro- 


nounce; especially the “tl” 
at the end, which became a 
fiendish trap. 

When we were outside again, 
the moon shone on the water- 
fall (the water still being pumped 
up) and the idyllic lake. Jimmy 
and Mr Von Reichenstein em- 
braced each other to sing “ Die 
Lorelei.”” The platinum blonde 
suggested going dancing or, 
better still, going swimming 
among the trout we had left 
over. But the film star with 
the impressive torso positively 
refused to endanger his health, 
since he was under contract. 
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He was probably the only one 
who, for that reason, had drunk 
with moderation, and shaking 
his Weismuller head he strode 
towards his enormous red 
Packard, while the platinum 
blonde followed him meekly, a 
bewitched slave. 

“The moment I am driving, 
I get as sober as a glass of 
water,’’ Red assured me, lean- 
ing heavily on my arm. She 
was still a little unsteady while 
backing out, but once on the 
road, her hand became firm. 
The dark trees on either side 
whizzed past with increasing 
speed. 

Straight ahead hung the 
moon, a moist, melancholy 
illusion never to be caught. 
Red confessed to me that she 
was not happy in this life. It 
was not really the taxes, however 
terrible they might be; no, it 
was something worse than that ; 
perhaps it had to do with 
Jimmy, God knows. 

She now topped eighty miles 
per hour and felt a little con- 
soled. Would I watch out for 
speed-cops, she asked. 

‘Well, here we are again,” 
she then said with a deep 
sigh, her Lincoln Zephyr swerv- 
ing into the garden of the 
Schupfnagel’s bungalow. As we 
crossed an invisible electric ray, 
the door of the garage opened 
automatically. It was like the 
dark all-devouring mouth of 
some modern monster, and we 
drove straight into it. 





TEN LITTLE NIGGER-BOYS. 


BY J. A. K. 


THIS title is not meant to be 
derogatory to the askaris of the 
King’s African Rifles, who, very 
rightly, strongly resent being 
referred to as niggers. It just 
happens to be rather appro- 
priate—as will be seen. 

The best time of year for 
making the ascent of Mount 
Kenya is the month of February, 
and at the beginning of January 
an expedition was planned. It 
had a certain underlying military 
object, but to be truly honest 
it was designed principally to 
make an interesting break in 
the everyday, month in and 
month out, routine. The party 


in the initial stages was fourteen 
strong ; there were eight Euro- 
peans of all ranks from major 


down to sergeant, and six 
African senior N.C.Os. This 
was a large expedition as these 
mountain expeditions go, and 
it caused some interest. I even 
received a letter asking if I 
would be so good as to furnish 
the writer with my observations 
in mass psychology at very high 
altitudes. 

The first casualty occurred 
within a few days. The Com- 
pany Sergeant-Major was posted 
to another unit “ forthwith ”’— 
so he had to go. That left seven 
Europeans and six Africans. 

Arrangements went forward 
on that basis. It was estimated 
that provided every man carried 
a large personal load on his 


back, all the heavy baggage of 
the party could be carried on 
four mules. The standard allot- 
ment of mules on a normal 
safari is eight mules for two 
people, so it will be seen that 
we were being militarily austere 
in the best traditions. All I 
was proposing to take were two 
tarpaulins to act as tents, three 
blankets per man, and food 
for five days. Everything else 
would be on our own backs— 
which would probably be both 
bloody and bowed by the end 
of the five days, for our aim and 
objective was the snow-line at 
15,000 feet. 

The next casualty was the 
Captain. Having heard all the 
details of the safari he quickly 
put in an application for leave, 
adding that he had once before 
climbed the mountain, under 
normal conditions. His applica- 
tion was granted —and total 
numbers were reduced to twelve. 

The next one out was the 
Physical Training Instructor. I 
was not at all sorry when I 
heard that pressure of work 
would keep him in his gym- 
nasium. In the first place, he is 
almost indecently fit and prefers 
to do everything at the double 
instead of the walk. He would, 
I felt, have caused the remainder 
of us to be ashamed of our 
stamina as he pirouetted from 
peak to peak. But more im- 
portant than this was that a 
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careful mathematical calculation 
revealed that the four mules 
could now be relied upon to 
carry four blankets per man. 

Numbers then remained static 
for nearly three weeks; until, 
in fact, four days before we were 
due to start. Then the Regi- 
mental Sergeant- Major com- 
plained of aches, pains, and a 
high temperature. He was 
admitted to hospital, and 
malaria was diagnosed. Num- 
bers were down to ten. 

We were leaving our camp 
at dawn on Thursday morning. 
At lunch-time on Wednesday the 
Sergeant appeared in the office 
with a scarf wrapped around 
his throat and an expression 
of pain on his face. He, too, 
was taken to hospital, where he 
was found to be suffering from 
quinsy. The total was now 
nine—and nine of us set off in 
the clear cold dawn of the 
Thursday, with the mountain 
silhouetted against the rising 
sun far, far above us. 

We had a rendezvous with 
the mules and their syces (who 
were also acting a8 guides) at a 
clearing on the edge of the forest. 
As far as that we could go by 
lorry—and did so. Military 
exercise or no military exercise, 
there is never any advantage, 
to my mind, in walking when 
you can just as well ride. 

By 9 o’clock packs were 
sorted out and the mules had 
been loaded. The expedition 
disappeared into the forest. The 
track we followed had been worn 
over the years by elephant, was 
narrow and winding, but un- 
erringly and gratifyingly held 
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to the most gradual gradients. 
Around and above us the cedars 
and podocarpus soared up, shut- 
ting out the direct rays of the 
sun. Beneath them was a thick 
undergrowth of bushes and 
shrubs, and among these grew 
in great profusion the giant 
forest nettle, which can sting 
most painfully through all 
normal clothing. 

The forest was silent as only 
forests and cathedrals can be. 
The occasional raucous cry of 
a colobus monkey, or bell-like 
note of one of the shrike family, 
only served to accentuate the 
silence. Not that the forest 
was deserted; far from it. 
Butterflies of all shapes, sizes, 
and hues fluttered about in an 
ever-changing kaleidoscope; a 
black - and- white flash in the 
tree-tops showed where a family 
of colobus had decided, after 
watching our approach, that 
discretion was the better part 
of valour; and all along our 
track, in varying stages of fresh- 
ness, were the piled droppings 
of elephant, as well as those of 
buffalo and rhinoceros. 

The single-file column was 
led by Abdi, the assistant guide. 
Following him came one of the 
askaris gingerly and somewhat 
unwillingly leading a brace of 
mules, then the head guide Ali 
riding his own pony. The rest 
of the safari followed in a purely 
arbitrary order. What was to 
happen should we meet elephant, 
buffalo, or pugnacious rhino on 
the narrow track was not quite 
clear. It would be a matter 
of making one’s action fit the 
occasion and hoping for the best. 

H 2 
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After some two hours’ walk- 
ing, the bamboos began. All 
other vegetation disappeared 
and the world consisted of an 
impenetrable mass of knotted 
yellow sticks and waving green 
fronds. The track became even 
more tortuous and narrower 
than before, and we picked our 
way between the unbelievably 
vast craters that were the foot- 
prints of elephants. 

We shortly made a halt, and 
here the Colour-Sergeant an- 
nounced that he did not feel 
too well. He was interrogated 
by the Doctor, and admitted 
that he had had a temperature 
of 100 the previous evening, 
but had said nothing about it 
lest he should miss the expedi- 
tion. His self-restraint was in 
vain, however. After consulta- 
tion between the Doctor and 
myself, he was ordered to return 
the way he had come and make 
his way to hospital. He was 
given Abdi and the pony to go 
with him, in case of need, and 
as he disappeared out of sight 
down the track the Doctor and 
I looked at each other and 
thought, ‘‘ Who next? ”’ 

In their turn the bamboos 
were supplanted by different 
plants. The vegetation on these 
equatorial mountains of Africa 
grows in clearly defined belts, 
governed by altitude, and there 
is very little intermixture. This 
next belt was a more unusual 
type of forest, chiefly m’mondo 
(a tree with no English name) 
and giant St John’s Wort, with 
its striking rose-shaped flower 
of purest yellow. 

Our destination on this first 
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day was the elegantly named 
Memsahib’s Camp. This we 
found to be a depressingly over- 
grown clearing among the 
m’mondos, with an unbelievably 
dirty and ramshackle hut tucked 
away in one corner of it. Water 
was half a mile away and at 
the bottom of a ravine. Ali 
said there was another camp- 
site he knew of “ very close” 
which we would like better. 
So we marched on, and after 
another forty minutes came out 
on top of a hill, above the upper 
limit of the forest. Ali said this 
was the camp—and it was also 
apparently a vortical centre for 
all the winds that blow in Kenya. 
However, that extra forty 
minutes had been in the nature 
of the last straw, and we decided 
to make the best of it. 

The vegetation here, at 
slightly over 10,000 feet, was 
giant heath, and we slung our 
tents between some convenient 
growths. The mules were turned 
out to graze, and we, too, began 
to feed—the first meal since we 
had left our lorry such a very 
long time ago. 

As the sun went down in a 
blaze of glory behind the Aber- 
dares, it became bitterly cold. 
We huddled around the camp- 
fire, put on all the spare clothes 
we carried, and wondered what 
it was going to be like the 
following night, when we should 
be 4000 feet higher up the 
mountain-side. We did not do 
too much wondering, however: 
sufficient unto the day, we said, 
and went to bed. 

Going to bed was the reverse 
of the normal process. Instead 
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of removing clothes, we put on 
more. Two pairs of socks, short 
and long trousers, pullovers and 
sweaters, scarves and, most use- 
ful of all, camp-comforters drawn 
right down over the head and 
eyes. Thus overloaded, we 
waddled into our tent, wrapped 
ourselves up as best we could (for 
we were practically immobile) in 
our quota of blankets, then 
sought to find an area of earth 
that was not too excruciatingly 
uncomfortable. Having snuggled 
down (save the term!), I 
noticed that our tent was pitched 
on top of a rhino-scrape. But 
it was too late to do anything 
about it. We went to sleep and 
hoped that the rhino would 
agree to alter his habits for just 
this one night. 

By about 6 in the morning 
we were tired of twisting about 


on the extremely hard ground 
trying to find a comfortable 
position, and crawled out of the 


tent. The fire was soon made 
to blaze, and we sat around it 
wrapped up in our blankets, 
quaffing endless cups of sickly 
sweet tea. By 8 o’clock we had 
finished the meal which, for 
want of a better term, we called 
breakfast, and began to load up 
the mules. The askaris lent a 
hand, and had soon picked up 
the tricks of the trade. Staff- 
Sergeant Sawe took a long rope 
and attached it round the neck 
of one of the mules with a slip- 
knot. The mule resented this, 
threw his heels up in the air, and 
went off down the mountain- 
side with great speed. Sawe 
still clung on to his end of 
the rope and was dragged for 
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some considerable distance. The 
rodeo only came to an end 
when Sawe became jammed 
behind a rock and the slip-knot 
began to cause the mule acute 
discomfort—but it was interest- 
ing to observe how great is the 
strength of a mule’s windpipe. 

We got away from this Camp 
of all the Winds at 9 o’clock 
and began a long haul up the 
steepish hill that overlooked it. 
Very soon we were out of the 
zone of the giant heath and on 
the open moorlands. Here there 
are no trees of any sort whatso- 
ever, and you get the beginnings 
of the grotesque and unique 
giant vegetation which is one of 
the strangest features of these 
equatorial mountains. In Eng- 
land one is accustomed to lobelia 
and groundsel as small, some- 
what insignificant little plants. 
Here they grow up to twenty 
feet in height, studding the 
moorlands with their other-world 
shapes. Among them—to help 
one keep one’s sense of propor- 
tion, as it were—are clumps of 
flame-red gladioli that would 
delight the heart of any gardener, 
and, at the lower levels, spikes 
of misty blue delphiniums. 

The immensity of these moor- 
lands is staggering, and not easy 
to appreciate until you are 
walking across them. They 
cover an area of nearly four 
hundred square miles, and seem 
even greater by virtue of their 
utter emptiness. A few, a very 
few, animals make their home 
up here; perhaps an elephant, 
buffalo, or rhino comes to graze 
above the forest-line, but of 
human beings there is not a 
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single one, and intruders like our- 
selves are few and infrequent. 

Here, where we first emerged, 
the moorlands seemed to stretch 
away limitlessly above us—a 
depressing vista. It looked as 
if it would take us all day to 
cross to the top—and so it did. 
We plodded on, too short of 
breath to talk, and noted silently 
how distressingly long it took to 
come abreast of and pass any 
landmark on the way. 

Up to about 12,000 feet none 
of us suffered from the altitude, 
but from there onwards the 
Doctor became ill. For some 
while he tried to keep going, but 
eventually he gave up the un- 
equal struggle, solving his prob- 
lem by dispossessing Ali of his 
pony, which had by this time 
returned to us. For the rest of 


the day’s march he came along 


on that, looking like a very 
melancholy Don Quixote. It 
was hard luck on the pony, too ; 
for the Doctor was about twice 
the weight of Ali, and the effort 
of mounting and dismounting 
made him feel so acutely sick 
that he tended to take his rests 
in situ. 

Our first respite from this 
unremitting upward toil came 
after four hours’ marching. We 
had reached the edge of a valley 
and were faced with climbing 
down into it. Pleasant as the 
prospect was of walking down- 
hill for a spell, I, for one, would 
have willingly forgone it when 
I saw the hill we should have to 
climb to get out of the valley 
again. Losing hardly - gained 
height is one of the greater 
disappointments of hill-climbing. 
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As we dropped down over the 
edge the clouds began to swirl 
around us. They had been 
thick overhead all the morning, 
but so far we had escaped the 
rain. Now it looked as though 
we were going to be unlucky. 
It was a dismal prospect. We 
were still three hours (we esti- 
mated) from our next camp-site, 
and getting wet through at 
this altitude would be a very 
unpleasant ordeal. However, 
there was nothing one could do 
about it. 

Apart from this prospect of 
rain, the valley we were enter- 
ing was an attractive sight. It 
was narrow, with even sides 
which in dim times past had 
been scraped smooth by the 
movements of glaciers, and down 
the middle of it a clear little 
stream bubbled over rounded 
boulders. The walls of the 
valley were studded with giant 
groundsel, and at the head of 
it were the snow-covered peaks 
of the central massif, looking 
most refreshingly close. 

We decided to stop beside the 
stream and have a brew of tea. 
It was well past the normal 
lunch-time, and the sight of 
the climb ahead called for some 
form of fortification. It looked 
even steeper from down below. 
While we were waiting for the 
water to boil, the Doctor, who 
was beginning to feel better and 
had even descended from his 
steed, decided to improve the 
shining hour by making a few 
medical notes of our reactions 
—especially of our pulse-rates. 
Those of the Africans were still 
scarcely above normal, but his 
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and mine were racing away 
irregularly at 120. This caused 
him grave concern, for he reck- 
oned they had no business to 
be going so fast. I understood 
him to say that if they went 
very much faster we should 
have to consider ourselves as 
seriously ill. 

Long before the tea was ready 
it began to snow—and this in- 
trigued the Africans immensely. 
Such a thing was entirely new 
to them, and they spent a great 
deal of valuable energy dashing 
about trying to catch the flakes 
as they fell. They held them in 
their fingers until they melted, 
then said ‘* A-la ’? most wonder- 
ingly, and giggled at each other. 

All too soon the time came 
to pack away the tea-things and 
start the climb up that ominous 
valley-wall. The snow had 
stopped, the clouds had cleared 
with most undesirable rapidity, 
and the sun was blazing down 
upon us with all that extra heat 
which it seems to generate at 
very high altitudes. 

From here onwards I changed 
the order of march. I had 
already found that I was not 
quite as fit as I might be, and 
it seemed to be bad for prestige 
for me to be continually calling 
out from some distance behind 
the column that it was about 
time we halted. It struck me 
that I could do this with no 
loss of face if I were leading the 
party —and, furthermore, by 
leading it I could set my own 
pace. As to losing the way, I 
could have Ali next behind me 
in the file, and he could direct 
me from there. 
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This arrangement worked per- 
fectly. The climb out of that 
abominable valley was taken at 
a very gentlemanly pace, and 
from time to time I was able to 
sink down on a tussock of grass 
in what I trusted was a dignified 
sort of way and ask the askaris 
solicitously if they would care 
for a short rest. Human nature 
being what it is, they invariably 
were grateful for one. When I 
was ready, we moved on again. 
The Doctor, being on his Rosin- 
ante, was not taken into con- 
sideration. 

When at last we reached the 
top, it was with a feeling 
of great accomplishment—and 
relief. Below us lay Mackinder 
Valley, a bigger replica of the 
first one, and at the head of it 
was our proposed camp-site. 
To reach it entailed no more 
climbing, but a gradual descent 
down and along the valley-wall. 
The Doctor was rather gloomy 
about our prospects of ever 
reaching camp, for our pulse- 
rates had by now risen to 140; 
but the walk was pleasant in 
the extreme, the going being 
nearly level and the scenery 
magnificent. Ahead, hanging in 
the blue sky above our destina- 
tion, were the glaciers and peaks 
of the mountain, and around us 
lay the moonlike landscape of 
this glaciated valley. Our track 
led through virtual forests of 
giant groundsel with huge 
flowering heads. This is one of 
the many strange peculiarities 
of the plant. For years at a time 
not a plant on the whole moun- 
tain has a single head of flower 
on it. Then, for some hitherto 
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unexplained reason, all of them 
burst into bloom together, and 
provide sumptuous repasts for 
the little iridescent green sun- 
birds. They were feeding on 
them in great numbers as we 
passed. 

Two hours’ walk brought us 
to the end of the day’s march— 
and very glad we were to reach it. 
We selected an open bit of 
ground beneath a rocky cliff, 
slung our tarpaulins between 
two groundsel, turned the 
animals out to graze, and tried 
to make ourselves as comfortable 
as possible. Scenically, the site 
was perfect. Soaring above us 
were Nelion and Batian, the 
main peaks of the mountain, 
with the pale-blue glaciers hang- 
ing apparently vertical beneath 
them. Slightly to one side was 
the lesser peak Lonana, sentinel 


over the great Lewis and Gregory 
Glaciers, and on our other side 
was the separate mountain peak 
of Sendeyo, as red and rugged 


as a Dolomite. In_ other 
respects, though, the site was 
not so satisfactory ; there was 
no shelter and no shade, and 
the wind which whistled down 
the valley did what it willed 
with us. But there was no 
option; we had to make the 
best of it. And since the 
ostensible military object of the 
expedition was to test our en- 
durance, we really could not 
grumble. 

The first thing to do was to 
get the fire going. The only 
firewood available was that given 
by the giant groundsel—and 
highly unsatisfactory it was. It 
resolutely refused to burst into 
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flame and simply smouldered in 
@ dense cloud of evil-smelling 
smoke. It was most unpleasant 
to have to sit around that fire— 
but by wearing goggles and 
having scarves wrapped right 
round our faces we found it just 
bearable. We talked—as one 
always talks over the camp-fire 
in Africa. First we discussed 
certain legendary animals the 
askaris professed to believe in- 
habited their home districts, 
Since, out of the six, three came 
from Kenya, one from Uganda, 
one from Tanganyika, and one 
from Nyasaland, there was con- 
siderable diversity of folklore to 
draw from—and improbable as 
some of the creatures seemed, 
who is really to say conclusively 
that they do not exist ? Reports 
of the okapi and the gorilla were 
laughed to scorn not so very 
many years ago. However, the 
conversation soon turned to more 
immediate topics. What, they 
wished to know, was snow, and 
how was it formed? The Doc- 
tor, being the scientific member 
of our two-man Brains Trust, 
was detailed to answer that one, 
which he did to their complete 
satisfaction. Had any other 
askaris ever been as high as 
this? ‘* No,” I answered, and 
that gave them great satisfaction 
and raised their morale to 
a considerable height. Then, 
could they take some snow 
back to their friends to show 
them that they had really been 
through it? Ali the guide was 
vastly amused at this one, and 
told them the true story of a 
man who had tried to do just 
this. He had collected a hand- 
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ful of snow and put it into a 
cigarette tin. He had carried 
it most carefully down to the 
bottom of the mountain, and 
only opened it when he was 
the centre of an admiring circle 
of friends who were listening 
to his boastings. When he saw 
the tin was full of water his 
fury knew no bounds, and he 
belaboured with a stick every- 
one within reach—because, he 
shrieked, ‘‘ someone had stolen 
his precious snow and put water 
in its place.” 

We talked idly thus until 
bedtime at 8.30. It was already 
bitterly cold, and the only effect 
of piling up the fire was to pro- 
duce larger quantities of smoke, 
so bed seemed the best place. 
An hour and a half later I woke 
up. The Doctor was moaning 
horribly, and said he felt awful 
—so awful, in fact, that he 
intended to go home first thing 
in the morning. I sympathised 
with him; then, feeling rather 
a cad, turned over and dozed off 
again, reflecting that the nigger- 
boy theme was being carried out 
to a nicety. I had reached the 
stage of trying to remember 
whether the last line was“... 
and then there was one” or 
“and then there was none,’ 
when I fell fast asleep. 

That spell lasted me until 
just before 11. “When I came- 
to again the Doctor was still 
moaning, but what had really 
awakened me was a clap of 
thunder combined with the 
weight of about half a hundred- 
weight of snow on my chest. 
It seemed that it had been 
snowing hard for some time (so 
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the Doctor informed me) and 
the weight of it on the tent had 
broken one of the giant ground- 
sels to which it was tied. I tried 
to push off the burden, but the 
tarpaulin had frozen hard and 
was as stiffly set in its folds as a 
sheet of corrugated iron. There 
was nothing I could do except 
try to ease the strain as much 
as possible, reflecting the while 
that Eskimos are said to find a 
covering of snow very warming. 

The rest of the night was 
spent in this sorry fashion, and 
seldom has the coming of dawn 
been so eagerly awaited. At 
the first glimmer of light in the 
sky the Orderly Fire-lighter, 
Staff-Sergeant Oluoch, was in- 
structed to get up and busy 
himself about his duties; and 
half an hour or so later, when 
he announced that there was a 
modicum of heat underneath all 
the smoke, the rest of us crawled 
out from underneath the tar- 
paulins like so many larve 
after a good hatch. 

Located a3 we were in a steep- 
sided valley on the westerly 
side of the mountain, we did 
not get a glimpse of the sun 
itself before 9 o’clock; until 
then we filled in the time in the 
usual way by drinking tea. It 
really was cold—so cold, indeed, 
that once when I put my mug 
of tea down unfinished, within 
twenty minutes it had cooled 
off and frozen solid. This lump 
of frozen tea intrigued the 
askaris immensely, and had to 
be passed round for inspection. 
It also prompted Ali to another 
of his anecdotes, about some 
previous climber who had 
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thoughtlessly put his false teeth 
into a mug of water overnight. 
This tickled the askaris so much 
that they were in imminent 
danger of falling into the fire; 
it even cheered the Doctor up 
somewhat. Apart from tired- 
ness, he was feeling rather better 
by the cold light of dawn, and he 
decided to reconsider his over- 
night decision. 

He was not, however, suffi- 
ciently recovered to accompany 
the rest of us on the expedition 
I had planned for the day. 
And here I must break into 
the narrative to explain what 
our plans were. The idea was to 
climb as far as the head of the 
Mackinder Valley, where we now 
were, and there establish a base 
camp, at a height of 14,150 feet. 
At this camp we should stay 
three days, making daily expedi- 
tions about the mountain, then 
return in one day to our original 
starting-point. So far, the pro- 
gramme had run according to 
schedule ; to see what happened 
to the remainder of it we can 
return to the narrative. 

The expedition planned for 
that first day was a visit to 
Hall Tarn, an allegedly beautiful 
little lake on the other side of 
the mountain. To get to it 
entailed a steep climb up the 
wall forming the head of our 
valley and an equally steep drop 
down the other side. But before 
we set off Staff-Sergeant Kimule 
reported sick with a stuffed-up 
chest—so we were reduced to 
seven, plus Ali and Abdi. 

The climb up from the camp 
was wearing in the extreme; 
for there is little air left in the 
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atmosphere at 15,500 feet above 
sea level. But it was also very 
beautiful, and so utterly improb- 
able an equatorial scene as to 
be quite fantastic. The night's 
snowstorm had laid a carpet 
about six inches deep over every- 
thing. One might have been 
in the Alps or the Himalayas 
or the Rockies, but never in 
Equatorial Africa. Underfoot 
the snow was crisp and scintillat- 
ing, and icicles hung from every 
overhanging rock. We traversed 
slowly, very slowly, up the 
one-in-one scree slope, kicking 
footholes in the snow in the 
most professional manner. The 
askaris reckoned this was the 
real thing, and, fired with 
ambition, begged me to take 
them to the top of Batian itself. 
Since this is rated a first-class 
peak, and can only be climbed 
by expert mountaineers properly 
equipped, I declined the invita- 
tion. I fear they were most 
disappointed in me. 

We took an hour and a half 
to reach the top of the ridge, 
then looked down the steep 
slope leading to our objective. 
For a short time, as I pictured 
the return journey later in the 
day, my determination failed 
me. However, my better self 
ultimately triumphed over baser 
instincts, and we began the 
downward plunge. Plunge is 
the correct description ; we went 
running down those steep slopes 
with a8 much insouciance a8 
the Gadarene swine, and I had 
not the heart to warn about 
avalanches. 

Hall Tarn, when we eventually 
reached it, proved thoroughly to 
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live up to its reputation. It is 
a still, silent little lake of metallic 
blue, with giant groundsel look- 
ing like palms growing around 
its rocky shores. Above it 
stand the snow-peaks of the 
main mountain and the red 
crags of Sendeyo: .a most 
beautiful setting. 

Before we began the return 
journey we went to look at 
another of these mountain tarns, 
Lake Michaelson. This lay at 
the foot of a cliff two thousand 
feet below us, and I contented 
myself with a very sketchy 
glance at it over the edge. The 
Africans, with their usual lack 
of imagination (if that is what 
it is), Sat down on the brink and 
happily swung their feet over 
two thousand feet of void. 

By the time we had reached 


the bottom of the steep slope, 
the sun had been out sufficiently 
long to melt all the night’s 


snow, and instead of decent 
hard going we were faced with 
ankle-deep mud. This made it 
ten times worse. 

It was when we were about a 
third of the way up that the 
next little nigger-boy fell out. 
This time it was Staff-Sergeant 
Oluoch, who staged a _ heart 
attack. It was most alarming. 
There were still about a thousand 
feet to climb, and no possible 
way of getting him to the top 
except under his own steam. 
His symptoms, as he described 
them, were acute pain in the 
region of his heart, a degree of 
dizziness, and singing in the 
ears. Ali said people often got 
like that, but were all right 
unless they became totally deaf 
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as well. Then it was serious. 
In my ignorance, I accepted the 
word of the expert and took 
comfort, but it was little con- 
solation, I fear, for poor Oluoch, 
who was in considerable pain. 

After a long rest, we pushed 
on very slowly (which, I do not 
mind admitting, suited me down 
to the ground, for I was 
now beginning to feel my age), 
periodically calling out ‘‘ Oluoch, 
Oluoch,”? to test the wretched 
man’s hearing. He and I seemed 
to be the only ones to be at all 
fatigued on this climb. The 
others tended to be rather im- 
patient of our slow progress, and 
adopted the habit of letting us 
get far ahead and then sailing 
past us at a sort of semi-trot. 
This would undoubtedly have 
been very galling to me under 
ordinary circumstances, but as it 
was I could not (as the saying 
goes) have cared less. All my 
thoughts were set on the ridge, 
which seemed an impossible 
distance above us—and so, I 
am sure, were those of Oluoch. 

But all things come to an end 
in time, and in due course we 
came out on to the top. I 
frankly admit that I was re- 
lieved to get myself there, and 
more than relieved to get Oluoch 
there too. He had been plod- 
ding along most gamely (his 
hearing still unimpaired except 
for the singing in the ears), and 
his troubles were now, we hoped, 
practically over. We reckoned 
that on the downhill stretch, 
which was all that lay between 
us and camp, his symptoms 
would disappear. 

But they did not, although 
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they were slightly less. When 
we got in, the Doctor (who, I 
gather, had not moved more 
than about ten yards from the 
fire all day) examined him, and 
put him straight to bed; that 
is to say, he made him lie down 
on his blankets and doped him 
with bromide so that he should 
get a good sleep. To call that 
frozen earth “bed” is to give 
quite a wrong impression. 

The Doctor and I then held a 
council of war. He gave it as 
his considered medical opinion 
(and I am certain that he was 
right) that we ought to move 
down to a lower altitude as soon 
as possible—to wit, tomorrow 
morning. With two invalids on 
our hands, another day up in 
the Mackinder Valley could do 
no good and might very well do 
a great deal of harm. Much as 
I regretted having to cut short 
our stay, I had no alternative ; 
and I told the others of our 
altered plans. 

Rather to my surprise they 
were disappointed. I had 
thought that one night like 
that last night would have been 
sufficient to damp their ardour. 
But no; they badly wanted to 
come to close quarters with a 
glacier, which I had told them 
was to be the programme for 
tomorrow. 

Eventually, much against my 
better judgment, I made a plan 
that was designed to please both 
parties, the healthy and the 
sick. The Doctor would pack 
up the camp and move off down- 
hill with Kimule, Oluoch, and 
the pony, while the remainder 
of us climbed to the foot of the 
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nearest glacier to have a look 
at it. Then (and when the 
askaris had achieved a common 
ambition by cutting a few lumps 
off it with their pangas) we 
would return, pass through our 
present camp-site and catch up 
the others at the Camp of 
the Winds, where we would 
spend the night. That was the 
plan—and I hated the thought 
of it; the prospect of about 
eight hours’ solid marching was 
far too much like hard work. 

As the sun went down over 
our valley-wall, another little 
nigger - boy succumbed. This 
time it was the very last 
man I would have expected: 
Ali, the hardened guide. He 
wrapped himself up in all his 
blankets, crouched silently over 
the fire, and looked utterly 
miserable. The Doctor was 
again obliged to practise his 
calling, and diagnosed malaria. 
So Ali was added to the advance 
party of the morrow, and one 
more was deducted from the 
fit - and- well strength of the 
expedition. 

As we were discussing final 
plans and timings before we 
went to bed (at about 8 o’clock) 
there was a shattering reverber- 
ating roar from the mountain 
above us which seemed to fill 
our valley. By the light of the 
full moon we could see a cloud 
form and billow up, and Ali 
pulled his blankets apart sufii- 
ciently to give the obvious in- 
formation that an avalanche had 
occurred. As the cloud dispersed 
we could see that the bottom 
of the glacier which we had 
intended to visit in the morn- 
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ing was no longer there. I 
recollected with horror that the 
askaris had proposed to chip 
plocks of ice off it with their 
pangas, and I firmly announced 
that the expedition was can- 
celled. 

We were the last ever to see 
that particular part of the 
mountain ice-covered. Because 
of major climatic changes in the 
country, the glaciers of Mount 
Kenya no longer regenerate 
themselves. When part of an 
ice-field disappears now, it dis- 
appears for ever. And, for the 
same reason, the snow-line is 
continually retreating. In the 


not so distant future, in fact, 
permanent snow on the Equator 
may be a thing of the past. 
Before we retired for the 
night, the Doctor doped us all 


with bromide. Hardly anyone 
had had any real sleep the night 
before, and he rightly considered 
that a decent rest would do us 
all a lot of good; the healthy 
as well as the sick. He then 
waddled round in his blankets 
to have a final check-up on 
his patients, and found their 
condition to be more or less 
unchanged. Kimule was still 
very bronchial, and wheezing in 
@ somewhat ominous fashion ; 
Oluoch was not too bad so long 
as he was lying down, but his 
heart began to pain him as soon 
as he stood up and walked 
about—and you cannot remain 
lying down indefinitely ; Ali was 
the personification of misery, 
and seemed quite prepared to 
die with true Mohammedan 
fatalism. The doctor himself 
was normal; that is to say, he 
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was unable to walk more than 
a hundred yards or so without 
becoming acutely unwell. On 
the whole, I was driven to the 
conclusion that it was just as 
well that we were cutting short 
our stay. 

By a lucky chance the night 
was fine. No snow, no thunder, 
nothing except a moonlight 
nearly as bright as high noon, 
with the glaciers even whiter 
than they were by day and the 
peaks silhouetted in velvety 
blackness against the canopy 
of stars. It was a very beautiful 
sight—and its beauty almost 
but not quite compensated me 
for the wide gap in the tar- 
paulin through which I saw it, 
and which had been left when 
we re-erected it after the last 
night’s downfall. 

At dawn we repeated the 
performance of the previous day, 
and huddled round the fire 
until the sun came up to thaw 
us out. All except Sawe, who 
had developed an urge to take 
back with him a complete giant 
lobelia, a tinful of snow being 
not recommended. He spent 
nearly a whole hour chopping 
away at the earth around its 
roots, which was frozen hard 
and all but broke his panga. At 
length he had extracted it and 
came staggering back to camp 
with it on his shoulder, bowed 
beneath its weight. I pointed 
out to him that he could hardly 
expect the already heavily 
loaded mules to carry it, and 
that if he wanted to get it down 
to civilisation he would have 
to make his own arrangements. 
For a short time he toyed with 
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the idea of putting it on his 
shoulders, but common-sense 
soon triumphed. He was very 
cross about it all—but as some- 
one said to him, his hard work 
had kept him warm while we 
were all shivering around the 
fire. 

As we began to load up the 
mules, yet another casualty dis- 
closed itself. Abdi the assistant 
guide had managed to sprain 
his ankle at some time since 
going to bed (goodness knows 
how) and was almost incapable 
of walking. The claimants for 
the honour of riding the pony 
home were becoming numerous ; 
and it was a pretty problem to 
decide who had most reason for 
assistance. The Doctor imme- 
diately waived his claim, as did 
Kimule. Ali looked very long- 


ingly at the pony (which was, 


after all, his property), but very 
nobly renounced his claim. It 
then rested between Oluoch and 
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Abdi—and a compromise was 
reached. Oluoch was to ride 
it on the few uphill stretches 
there were, and Abdi could have 
it for the rest of the time. That 
was the best we could do. 

We left camp at 10 o'clock, 
a rather decrepit expedition, 
and reached the Camp of the 
Winds at about 4—where a 
remarkable recovery was made 
by all the afflicted. It was 
most surprising what a differ- 
ence 4000 feet made to them. 
Oluoch’s heart no longer pained 
him, Kimule’s bronchial trouble 
had disappeared, the Doctor 
was sprightly as a cricket, and 
Ali was a picture of rude health. 
Only Abdi remained a casualty, 
and one of the mules, poor beast, 
had had a bare piece of metal 
rubbing into it the whole day 
which had worn a ghastly raw 
patch on its flank. Ali said he 
had wondered why it had been 
so frisky during the march. 








ARGENTINE DUCK. 


BY OLIVER CASSELS. 


“‘Harken to opportunity. 


The drake that last obeys the 


nightly call to roost, receives chastisement, from the duck-herd’s 


rod, upon posterior parts.” 


—TxE Precepts or Hu F’Lune F’L1. 


WHEN I was offered what was 
to be my last contract on the 
ranches of South America, I was 
torn between its acceptance and 
earlier plans to broaden my ex- 
perience in the Dominions ; and 
had the company in question told 
me that the best of duck-shoot- 
ing was to be added to the first- 
class coaching for polo they 
promised, my decision to spend 
another four years in Argentina 
would have come more easily. 
It is true that. the duck-shooting 
was the result only of that 
occasional meteorological fluke, a 
wet winter; but it seemed at least 
curious that there should have 
been no record, recollection, or 
boast about it on the estate; 
because such rainfall records as 
existed showed that enough rain 
had fallen, once every five or six 
years, to cause the floods that 
attracted the birds. I could 
only conclude that my prede- 
cessors must either have been 
lazy men, or that they did 
not care for shooting; and 
that my new employers had 
neglected a rare inducement to 
their recruit. 

The estancia consisted of over 
& hundred thousand acres of 
arable and grazing land, fenced 
into so-called paddocks that 
could best be measured by the 


square mile. The country, flat 
as the proverbial pancake, where 
even a small plantation looked 
like a hillock in the distance, 
fell imperceptibly to the west ; 
and along this boundary of the 
estate the land flooded in very 
wet years and had, therefore, 
never been improved. This area 
of catada—to give it the term 
used to describe any land still 
in its virgin state—was about 
ten miles long and a mile broad. 
It was covered with a jumble 
of ant-hills, four or five feet 
high and seldom more than a 
yard or two apart. Tall tough 
grasses had grown through these 
mounds to make them so hard 
that even a pickaxe could 
make little impression on them. 
Among the crowded ant-hills, 
however, there were clear oases 
lying a few inches lower than 
the surrounding land, covered 
only with short grass; and 
these remained as chains of 
open lagoons when the country 
flooded. 

To mere mortals there was 
no indication whatever that we 
were to have a wet winter, but 
there was no doubt that the 
duck knew it long before we 
did. Although I had already 
spent two years on the estate 
when it came, there had never 
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been any report of duck, except 
for a few straggling migrants 
resting for a day or two on the 
large earth tanks from which 
the stock was watered; but 
now, towards the end of January, 
with more than a month of hot 
weather still before us, duck in 
flights of ten or twelve began 
to make their appearance, and 
stayed on the small natural 
ponds filled by the summer 
thunderstorms. 

My colleagues and I followed 
up these reports assiduously. 
The staple food on an Argentine 
cattle ranch must necessarily be 
beef. Although one can get so 
satiated with a mutton diet that 
the stomach eventually revolts 
at the thought of any more, beef 
has this advantage, that it never 
drives the human organism to 
quite the same extremity of 
protest. One can get very tired 
of it, nevertheless ; to the point 
where the thought of a whole 
roast duck on a plate inflames 
all man’s hunting instincts. As 
senior assistant in our Mess, it 
fell to my lot to carve for the 
rest ; but I had a rooted objec- 
tion to the carving of a duck— 
and so had my mess-mates. 
We considered it a waste of 
time and good appetite. One 
duck to a man it had to be; 
and we always did our best to 
attain this aim. 

The hunting—I will not say 
shooting—while the duck were 
in these small numbers, was the 
hardest form of this sport I 
have ever experienced. The 
ponds lay in open grass-land, 
with no available cover what- 
soever, and approach entailed 
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careful study of wind direction 
and a long patient stalk under 
the strong autumn sun; neces. 
sarily without any headgear, 
This stalk was no mere hands. 
and-knees matter, but real Red 
Indian stuff; snake-like, with 
all the body pressed close to 
mother earth to take advantage 
of every ridge and tuft of grass, 
Once having gained position 
near the pond, a short rest was 
imperative. Then, having laid 
two spare cartridges on the 
ground by the right hand, one 
rose on the elbows and waited 
for the moment when the duck 
were well bunched on the water, 
before giving them both barrels. 
The gun was reloaded while 
the surviving duck were still 
too startled to note movement; 
after which, still flat and with 
head down, one watched their 
flight from under an arm. 

The duck invariably circled 
the water once before making 
off, and sometimes actually 
pitched again on the same pond. 
This may have been due to the 
great distances from one water 
to another; but whatever the 
cause, it meant the near 
certainty of two more shots as 
reward for the labour under- 
taken. Later in the season it 
seemed ridiculous that we should 
have gone to such extreme 
trouble to obtain birds, but we 
did not anticipate the plenty 
to come. 

Summer died a lingering and 
very trying death during Feb- 
Tuary, finally to leave us after 
two rainy days in early March; 
and it was on the second of these 
mornings that the duck began te 
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ative in large numbers. My 
particular task that day had 
been to count four hundred 
chilling steers through the 
poundary gate on their way to 
the railway station, six leagues 
away; and to load them in the 
waiting special train that even- 
ing To avoid droving the 
cattle through the heat of the 
day, we made a very early 
start; and long before dawn 
the men were already rounding 
up the herd in the paddock 
where they had been held ready. 
By daylight they were well 
started on their journey, at a 
leisurely walk, and I was riding 
back to the estancia for break- 
fast ; to follow later, by car. 

The morning was cool and 
grey aS any English day, with 
soft moist air and sky overcast 
with a blanket of high dark 
cloud that promised continued 
rain. I was humming in time 
to my horse’s steady lope and 
thinking of comfortable nights 
after three months of trying 
heat, when, even through the 
muffied drum of the unshod 
hoofs on soft grass, I heard and 
recognised the hissing beat of 
wings. I looked up quickly to 
see at least a hundred and fifty 
duck sweeping westward in 
strong purposeful flight. As I 
cantered on I watched them 
till they were specks above the 
horizon ; then, to my astonish- 
ment, these mere pin-points, 
already nearly lost against the 
dark sky, suddenly hardened 
and blackened as the birds 
wheeled. Lower and lower they 
sank till they pitched in the 
cahada a league away. 
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By the time I had finished the 
short ride of three leagues to 
my breakfast, two more such 
flights had crossed the sky and 
settled in the same area as the 
first, and I remained the more 
mystified; for I knew there 
was no standing water in the 
cafiada. Twice that night, while 
we were indoors at a late supper 
after entraining the cattle, my 
companions and [I heard the 
wail of wings, like a banshee’s 
keening, from overhead; and I 
will swear that for all of us the 
beef on our plates toughened 
at the sound. 

Farming in any country 
teaches one to note and act on 
nature’s warnings; and next 
morning I called in the cattle 
foremen to discuss feeding plans 
on the basis of a wet winter, 
and rode out to site maize 
storage silos on the driest land 
possible. 

That night it rained in earnest. 
The day had been cool and 
sunny, and when I turned in 
the moon was bright and there 
was no warning of the water to 
come. During the night, how- 
ever, I woke to the steady 
drumming of fierce rain on the 
corrugated iron roof, but fell 
asleep again at once. Two or 
three times more during the 
next hours I woke from uneasy 
sleep to half-consciousness of 
the downpour, but not until 
the first light of dawn did I 
start up to the full realisation 
that the rain was still heavy as 
ever and that it had continued 
too long. Sitting up in bed, I 
strained my eyes to see out of 
the window, and then a flicker 
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of lightning showed me that the 
patio was a sheet of water. 

When rain of this nature falls 
on flat country there is always 
much urgent work to be done. 
The peon, whose wardrobe is 
always limited and _ thin, 
naturally dislikes the wet and 
is loth to turn out: but live 
stock may have to be moved in 
a hurry; culverts must be kept 
clear to prevent water mounting 
and cutting through banked 
earth roads; and the founda- 
tions of buildings have to be 
inspected. I sprang out of bed 
into three inches of water on 
the floor of my room, and 
dressed hurriedly. On my way 
to rouse out my fellow assistants 
and the men, I stopped at the 
rain-gauges, to find that over 
seven inches of water had 
already fallen, and to be 
thoroughly startled when a flash 
of lightning struck a conductor 
only a few yards from where I 
stood, with a bang the like of 
which I had not heard since 
the first war. That bang was 
the storm’s last shot, however, 
and within the hour, standing 
in the early watery sunshine, I 
looked out over a landscape in 
which everything seemed to be 
afloat. 

By the following morning life 
was normal again. Most of the 
water had worked its way west- 
ward and I rode towards the 
cafiada to take stock of the 
position there. Lagoons were 
already a foot deep and likely 
to increase ; for from this part 
of the estate there was no 
escape for the water. The 


number of duck I put up seemed 
to me, at that time, incredible; 
though I might have know 
that the rich feeding would soon 
bring more. Their number 
were great enough, however, to 
send me home whistling in 
delighted anticipation of the 
shooting we were to have, 
with visions of endless orgies 
on duck dancing before my 
eyes—roast duck for dinner, 
cold duck for breakfast, and 
casseroled duck for lunch. 

That evening seven English- 
men and a Basque engineer 
began their preparations. 
Everyone had a gun of some 
sort that required cleaning and 
oiling after the summer’s close 
season. Cartridges were counted 
and requirements estimated, and 
the inevitable argument about 
the best size of shot for duck 
got well under way. No one 
remembered the red partridge 
and tinamu on which we nor- 
mally depended for our winter’s 
shooting. 

The guns varied from the 
products of gunsmiths in St 
James’s to old hammer type 
with damascened barrels. My 
own gun was a 12-bore made 
for me by Collath, of Frankfort- 
on-Maine, after the first war. 
With double choke, it was the 
hardest-hitting gun I have ever 
used, although the barrels were 
short. It was light and handy 
and I could have wanted no 
better tool for the job. Even 
after two seasons’ duck-shooting, 
during which I fired over four 
thousand rounds from it, the 
ejectors still worked as sweetly 
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and freely as they had done on 
the day it was delivered to me. 

The morning of our next day 
off, after a late and leisurely 
breakfast, we set out; and 
although our attire and gear 
were varied, they were as prac- 
tical as we could muster. 
Waders, or even gum-boots, are 
equipment for which there is 
little call on the Argentine 
plains, and we accepted that 
we should get very wet. Like 
most of the others, I sacrificed 
my oldest pair of locally made 
light riding-boots and my most 
ancient flannel trousers. My 
cartridges I divided between a 
bandolier and the pockets of 
an old khaki tunic. A dozen 
loops of cord attached to a belt 
would each noose the necks of 
at least three birds. The dullest 
of shirts and the oldest of hats 
completed the outfit. 

Eight of us, including the 
Basque who drove, loaded our 
gear and ourselves into—or per- 
haps it was on to—a tin lizzie 
of venerable age and skidded 
through the intervening pad- 
docks right down to the water’s 
edge at the head of the nearest 
chain of lagoons. Here we drew 
lots for position, and I found I 
would have to hold the head- 
water, which had encroached 
into a level grass paddock, 
while the others shot from 
positions deeper in the cafiada. 
It was arranged that the 
farthest and last man should 
fire a shot when he had taken 
his stand, and that we would 
all await this signal. A wire 
fence separated my lagoon from 
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the rest, and here [I had little 
or no cover, whereas the others 
would have tall grass and ant- 
hills in which to make hides. 
My job was to turn the duck, 
but although I had the advan- 
tage of avoiding heavy walking, 
I promised myself I would 
change station if the birds 
refused to face me in the open. 
The Basque and I (he was 
the next gun to me) smoked 
cigarettes at the fence while we 
waited for the signal; and it 
was half an hour, without the 
sight of a single duck, before 
we heard the shot reverberate 
over the water. We turned to 
hurry to our stands, but I had 
gone hardly twenty yards before 
I heard all the guns, including 
my neighbour’s, take up the 
story ; and I had only time to 
load before the first startled 
duck swept over my head. It 
has always pleased me beyond 
measure that my first right and 
left dropped two duck right into 
the centre of my own lagoon. 
The gun-fire from the cafiada 
was now terrific, but few birds 
seemed to come my way; it 
was evident the Basque was 
turning them back before they 
reached me. But as soon as he 
ceased firing—he told me after- 
wards that his gun had got 
too hot to hold and that he had 
laid it aside to cool while he — 
collected his duck—the fun 
started. Most of my shots were 
at birds flighting down towards 
me on to the water in which I 
stood. I had no need to take 
cover; in fact, at one moment 
it seemed to me that I was 
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fighting to keep the duck off 
my particular lagoon, and that 
the invaders were winning. 
Very soon I also had to stop, 
and [I collected the birds to 
hang them on the fence and 
examine them. They were 
mostly red shovellers (spatula 
platalea), together with some 
black-headed duck (heteronetta 
melanocephala), a brace of brown 
pintail (dafila spinicauda); and 
one yellow-billed teal (querque- 
dula flavirostris), a handsome 
bird, rather far from his regular 
beat, which we got to know as 
the best, bar one, for the table. 
The black-headed duck I decided 
to ignore in future, for I knew 
them to be tough and stringy. 
The shooting went on for an 
hour. Generally it was inter- 
mittent, but occasionally the 
fusillade of the first few minutes 
repeated itself; and when all 
eight guns were at full blast, 
the roar of the explosions rolling 
along the water was impressive. 
I think we all had had enough 
at about the same moment ; 
for the firing fell away quickly 
into utter silence and the duck 
settled down at once. I helped 
the Basque over the fence with 
his gear and we waited in the 
car till the others arrived back 
one after the other. Everyone 
was enthusiastic, but most were 
severely self-critical about the 
amount of ammunition expended 
for the results obtained. It was 
obvious that we should have 
to study variations in flight of 
the different species and train 
ourselves to recognise them 
at a glance. Upwards of one 


hundred and eighty duck in 
the hour’s shooting seemed fair 
reward, however; although the 
calls on our bag by the various 
Messes and married families of 
our big establishment would be 
heavy. 

Having run the car to the 
water’s edge on our arrival, we 
now had to get it away. The 
method was simple, even if 
reminiscent of the silent comic 
films of other days. One man 
drove and the rest pushed, 
When wheel-spin ceased and 
the tyres gripped, everyone 
leapt on to the nearest available 
part of the moving vehicle and 
clung on as best he might. After 
every twenty yards or 80, the 
rear wheels would break through 
the crust of the soft ground to 
leave the car resting on the back 
axle, but eight strong men had 
only to give one concerted heave 
to place the wheels on firm earth 
again; and after half a dozen 
of these false starts we reached 
harder turf and were able to 
sort ourselves out into reason- 
ablecomfort. Although crowded, 
we found that the only really 
unpleasant part of the rm 
homeward was the unaccus- 
tomed crawling of the duck- 
lice under wet clothing that 
clung to the skin ; but we soon 
got used to that unavoidable 
result of carrying dead duck. 

The discussions in our Mess 
were long and very loud that 
night ; we now really had some- 
thing to argue about. We all 
agreed, however, that it would 
be several weeks before the 
land dried up; and that, if it 
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rained any more, the flooded 
area would extend and the 
numbers of duck increase. The 
conflicting claims on our weekly 
day off of polo and shooting 
were co-ordinated ; and it was 
decided that when the polo 
grounds were fit for play, duck 
would have to be shot before 
breakfast, and then we could 
play the usual eight or ten 
chukkers. 

As it turned out, it was 
really wet that winter: month 
after month was cool and rainy, 
with unaccustomed grey skies ; 
and the water in the cafiada 
spread and deepened till it 
attained its maximum of two 
feet in the lowest parts. The 


numbers of duck multiplied and 
new species continued to arrive. 
As the water spread, so the 
rushes grew; these must have 


survived, rooted dormant in 
the soil, from one flood period 
to another. They ringed each 
lagoon and were excellent cover, 
the whole scene being like the 
picture of a Norfolk broad. On 
our expeditions, each gun took 
cover at the head of his favourite 
lagoon and always shot to 
drop the birds into the open 
water in front of him. It was 
very difficult to pick up duck 
that had dropped into the rushes, 
and some species, when only 
winged, swam and dived like 
cormorants. 

Spare gear and cartridges 
could be placed on a con- 
venient ant-hill; although to use 
any ant-hill for this purpose 
without the mark of a white 
flag was to lose the gear; no 
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mound could ever be identified 
again, once sight of it had been 
lost among the rest. Wading 
under the weight of cartridges 
and duck could be very exhaust- 
ing work, and we learnt to tow 
our bag over the water rather 
than attempt to carry the birds. 
The ‘ Boss,” too generously, 
offered to get us a birch-bark 
canoe of conventional design, 
but this would have been an un- 
walrantable extravagance, and 
I myself found endless joy in a 
small canoe that I built from 
laths and well-oiled canvas. It 
was light enough to lift over 
fences with one hand. It 
carried my gear, and a push 
was enough to send it across a 
lagoon to bury itself from sight 
among the rushes on the opposite 
side. 

For defence against insects 
and as an aid to concealment 
(for it was only to be expected 
that the duck would become 
shyer and more alert), nothing 
less than equal parts of Stock- 
holm tar and olive oil well 
shaken together was effective. 
The mixture was less offensive 
than it sounds. The odour was 
pleasant, and a hot bath would 
remove the ointment at once; 
except, perhaps, for traces in 
eyebrows and scalp. 

Red ants, until they died 
out, were an infernal nuisance. 
Of the black ants responsible 
for the ant-hills, we saw nothing. 
But when the floods reached 
new land, the small red ants 
were driven from their nests 
and floated on the surface, 
where they collected in swarms 
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looking like nothing other than 
cricket balls, each one with an 
anchoring grass stem growing 
through it. These swarms were 
dangerous. In spite of the 
greatest care, the time was 
bound to arrive when, crouch- 
ing among the tall grasses for 
cover and intent on some 
approaching flight of duck, one 
allowed one’s clothing to touch 
one of these anti - personnel 
bombs scattered by joking 
nature. I think every one of 
us suffered once; and that was 
enough to drive the lesson of 
avoidance well home. I did it 


myself. Unknowingly I must 
have stooped too near one of 
these life-rafts of ants, but I 
was not left in ignorance of 
my carelessness for long; a 
million red-hot needles pricked 
my legs and the torture spread 


upwards rapidly as the little 
devils explored and tasted their 
new continent ; till they emerged 
above my collar and made 
for the cover of my hat. 
Counter half-measures were use- 
less. Fortunately, most of the 
tall ant-hills were free of the 
pests and could be used as 
clothes-hangers. The only pos- 
sible course was to remove 
every stitch of clothing and 
then search oneself and the 
discarded garments. Panic was 
not helpful. 

Expense was a limiting factor ; 
for we could not afford to be 
other than careful with car- 
tridges at little less than 
@ sovereign a hundred. We 
should have loaded our own, 
of course, but Willie’s experi- 
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ments in this direction dis- 
couraged the rest of us, once 
and for all. Willie was ow 
expert on pedigree stock, and 
Bill, who was attached to the 
establishment for a year to 
learn the language and methods, 
aided and abetted him in the 
refilling business. 

It was Barney who found 
them at it, and he came to me 
at once to suggest that I might 
like to see what was going on. 
The two conspirators were work- 
ing at a table with a tin of 
nitro-powder, a paper bag of 
shot, some empty cartridge 
cases and a teaspoon before 
them. Willie was busy tamp- 
ing a wad into a case and Bill 
was Offering advice. 

“ You’d better pour a little 
of the powder out, Willie,” he 
said. ‘We had a job to get 
all the shot into the last one.” 

“We didn’t tamp it down 
firm enough,’”’ answered Willie. 
“The only way to kill these 
duck is to have a good car- 
tridge.” 

Barney and I looked at each 
other. As war-time pilots, both 
of us had received at least the 
rudiments of armament train- 
ing, and this innocence was 
alarming as well as amusing. 

“T say, Willie.” He looked 
up from his work when I spoke. 
‘* How much powder have you 
put into that thing ? ”’ 

Willie glanced at Bill for an 
answer. 

‘‘ How much was it, Willie ?” 
Bill scratched his head. ‘ Was 
it four or five spoonfuls ? ” 

‘‘ Ay. Something like that,” 
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answered Willie; and he went 
on tamping. 

Barney was examining the 
hammers of Willie’s old gun 
when I caught his eye and 
jerked my head as a sign to 
follow me. 

“What are you going to do?”’ 
he asked me when we were 
outside. 

“Make them use my gun,’ 
I answered. ‘ I know its proof- 
ing.” 

We persuaded Willie and Bill 
to come out then and there to 
try their first cartridge; and, 
standing in a sweet-potato patch, 
Willie loaded the gun. He had 
lifted it to his shoulder when 
an idea struck him. 

“Better stand behind me, 
Bill,” he said. “It might go 
off hard.” 

Go off hard it did, with a 


sheet of flame; and two very 
shaken men picked themselves 
out of the potato-bed. 

I sometimes wonder whether 
Barney has ever heard that 
young Bill followed where our 


footsteps pointed: to the 
eminence of command of a 
Pathfinder squadron and most 
of the decorations; at an age 
that normally barred men from 
this sort of occupation. 

In spite of these minor handi- 
caps, the shooting was magnifi- 
cent. Having chosen a stand 
at the head of a lagoon in the 
cailada, the first shot in the 
air would set the sky alive with 
duck criss - crossing at every 
speed, height, and angle. There 
were always two factors to be 
borne in mind: that the bird 
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should be of an edible species ; 
and that it should drop into 
the clear water in front. The 
shooting was as quick as load- 
ing permitted, till the barrels 
were uncomfortable to hold, and 
it was followed by an excursion 
to collect the bag and give the 
gun time to cool down. 

As winter drew on, more and 
more duck arrived. I was able 
to identify white-faced pintails 
(dafila bahamensis); fulvous 
(dendrocygna fulva),  grey- 
breasted (d. discolor), white- 
faced tree duck (d. viduata) ; 
and several species of teal 
(querquedula versicolor, cyanop- 
tera, and brasiliensis). On one 
occasion I bagged two chiloe 
widgeon (mareca  sibilatriz) ; 
though they were the only speci- 
mens I saw. 

Then one day towards mid- 
winter the black sea duck 
(metopiana peposaca) came, and 
I shot my first brace on the 
same afternoon that I got my 
first black-necked swan. Polo 
being out of the question, I had 
ridden down to the water with 
a boy to bring back my horse 
at sundown. I was paddling 
my canvas canoe lazily from 
lagoon to lagoon in the evening 
sunlight, when two birds strange 
to me circled overhead. Their 
dark colour and the quick 
stabbing thrusts of short wings 
made them difficult to identify 
as duck and [ hesitated before 
shooting them. But curiosity 
overcame my scruples and their 
heavy bodies threw up spray as 
they hit the water near the 
canoe. I picked them up and 
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saw that they really were duck ; 
for although they were almost 
pure black they had broad 
rosy-coloured bills. They turned 
out to be the finest wild duck I 
have ever eaten. By the follow- 
ing week they had appeared in 
large numbers, and thereafter 
I limited my duck-shooting to 
these birds only. 

Black-necked Magellan swan 
we had often seen, but none of 
us had as yet been able to get 
near enough for a shot ; never- 
theless, I always carried three 
or four cartridges loaded with 
number 2 shot, carefully segre- 
gated from those loaded with 
the number 64 shot that, after 
careful trial, I had found the 
most killing for duck. I suppose 
it was pure luck that I caught 
sight of the distant skein against 
the evening sky, thus having 
time to choose cover lest they 
made for the lagoons through 
which I was paddling. A push 
sent the well-camouflaged skiff 
into the rushes on the far side 
of a good pool, and I concealed 
myself in a well-placed thicket 
behind an ant-hill, When the 
swan were level with the farthest 
lagoon, they turned in towards 
me and flew down the whole 
length of open water; and as 
they passed over my head the 
measured beat of their wings 
came loud and strong on the 
quiet air. 

The scene was unforgettable. 
The tall green rushes mirrored 
in the still lagoon might have 
been a setting in anyone’s 
imagined fairyland; and the 
last rays of sunlight struck the 
great birds’ white wings with 
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rosy fire as they passed high up, 
very clear against the rain. 
washed blue sky. At the head 
of the water they turned off 
in a wide sweep, but as they 
disappeared from sight behind 
me, I hoped they were satisfied 
with their reconnaissance and 
would come in from the west 
again, on to the water they had 
chosen. 

The next few minutes passed 
very slowly, and when, at last, 
the swan reappeared over the 
tail of the lagoons, I saw that 
they were now not more than 
two hundred feet above the 
water. I held my _ breath. 
Would they pitch before they 
reached my stand? They had 
still half a mile to fly and there 
were several big open pools to 
tempt them before they would 
come level with my water. But 
they flew on strongly, while I 
counted the very inches of 
decreasing range. 

They were losing height as 
they passed me, and I fired 
right and left at the head and 
neck of the young bird last of 
the skein. His wing-beat ceased 
and his head, on taut out- 
stretched neck, drooped down- 
ward. For a moment he glided 
on, but as he went over in a 
half-roll on to his back, his wings 
folded upwards and he crashed 
into the rushes at the head of 
my water. 

The coscoroba (coscoroba can- 
dida) was now the only bird 
wanted to complete the list of 
species I had shot. As large as 
the swan, it has a wider wing- 
span and, therefore, a more 
deliberate flight. I understand 
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that its classification as a swan 
or goose is still a matter of 
opinion ; but its size and pure 
white plumage, with a touch of 
black tipping only the primaries, 
mark it to the unscientific 
eye unmistakably as a swan. 
But whereas the swan and all 
the duck had come to the wait- 
ing gun, it was clear that I 
would have to seek out my 
coscoroba, which seldom left 
the northern end of the flooded 
area, & lonely part of the 
cafiada ten miles from the estan- 
cia homestead. Here the floods 
were nearly two miles broad and 
the water was six inches deeper 
than elsewhere, with occasional 
ant-hills only and but a thin 
screening of rushes. The cos- 
coroba were somewhere in 
the middle of this area, but I 
had little idea of their habits 
and could therefore prepare no 
detailed plan of action. 

Alone, because I wanted no 
disturbance of the duck and 
ibis in the neighbourhood, I 
drove myself by car to a north- 
ern paddock early one morning ; 
ind, trusting to luck, began 
a slow cautious wade towards 
mid-flood, navigating by sun 
shadows. The duck, which here 
were tame, soon became accus- 
tomed to my presence and 
settled down, allowing me to 
progress in peace; but it was 
warm work and I was glad of 
ny insect ointment. 

I had gone nearly a mile, as 
far as I could judge, without 
seeing any sign of the quarry, 
when the suspicion began to 
dawn in my mind that my 
tactics were wrong. I could see 
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the water for about thirty or 
forty feet ahead, but beyond 
that the thin rush screen 
obscured all view; and I came 
to the conclusion that any birds 
there might be were retreating 
before me without taking to 
the wing. There seemed to be 
but one answer to this possi- 
bility, and that was to startle 
them into flight. This I decided 
to do. I chose an ant-hill amid 
thicker rushes for cover and 
then slapped the surface of the 
water half a dozen times rapidly 
with my hands. The experiment 
gave immediate results. No 


less than three skeins—or should 
it be gaggles?—of coscoroba 
rose at once in unhurried flight. 
I watched the nearest and 
noted that they quartered their 
immediate neighbourhood before 


pitching again in the place from 
which they had risen. On their 
line of flight they had come 
within two hundred yards of 
my stand, and [ judged that if 
I could cover that distance 
without disturbing them, a shot 
might be possible when they 
again took to the wing. 

I waded the two hundred 
yards slowly and very carefully 
and took new cover. Then, 
having loaded my gun, I slapped 
the water once more. The 
coscoroba came up at once, five 
gleaming white clouds in com- 
pact formation. They turned 
away in a wide curve, which 
was continued until they were 
back over their own water; 
but instead of alighting, the 
birds flew on, turning towards 
me in the second loop of a 
figure of eight. I knew they 
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were alert, looking for the cause 
of the unfamiliar noise they 
had heard, and I crouched to 
my waist in the water, my hat 
pulled low over my eyes. On 
and on they came, till it was 
certain the skein would pass 
overhead at no great height. 
Again I chose the head and 
neck to shoot at, and the leading 
bird crumpled at once, giving 
me ample time to take the last 
one with the other barrel; but 
I had difficulty in avoiding the 
fall of the first, which drenched 
the rest of me as he hit the water. 
As luck would have it, I shot 
a third while resting against 
an ant-hill on the wearisome 
trek back. I had loaded my 


gun on the chance of a sea duck, 
and the shot was unthinking 
and automatic as an unheralded 
skein of coscoroba appeared 


above me from behind the 
hillock. That part of my return 
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journey that entailed wading 
was heavy enough going even 
while the birds could be towed 
behind over the water. My 
real troubles started when I had 
to cover a quarter of a mile of 
waist-high matted grass, over 
which each leg had to be lifted 
at every step—with three cos. 
coroba, gun, and cartridges on 
my back. 

Two years later the floods 
were with us again, and | 
extended my contract in order 
to shoot throughout the season 
before returning to England. 
The district, I am told, has been 
developed since those days; 
there are railways and land 
drainage schemes in operation, 
and I take it my successors 
have no alternative to the 
despised beef. 

Roast duck or roast beef, 
sir? How happy I could now 
be with either ! 





WASHINGTON IRVING AND SCOTLAND. 


BY R. B. VAN WART, O.B.E. 


ALTHOUGH Washington Irving 
was born in New York and is 
always looked on as an American 
writer, Scotland may justly 
claim to be the country of his 
origin. 

His father, William Irving, 
came from the small island of 
Shapinsha in the Orkneys, and 
after serving as a petty officer in 
the Navy left England in 1763, 
when peace with France was 
restored, to try his fortune in 
New York as a merchant; with 
him went the pretty and sweet- 
natured Sarah Sanders, whom 
he had married at Falmouth 


two years before. 
The oldest branch of the 


Irvings of which there are 
reliable records are the Irvings 
of Bonshaw. There were many 
spellings of the name. Dr 
Christopher Irvine, a historian 
of Charles II.’s day, gives the 
original spelling as Erinveine ; 
whence Eryvein, Erivine, Irvine. 
Irving he dismisses with the 
remark, ‘Some of the foolish 
write themselves Irving.’’ 

In Bruce’s day, a de Irwyn 
lived in the tower of Woodhouse, 
near the border, in Bruce’s own 
Lordship of Annandale. It was 
here that Bruce remained for 
some time in hiding after his 
hasty, secret flight from Edward 
I’s court at Westminster, and 
from this time onward young 
de Irwyn was Bruce’s devoted 


companion. After the rout at 
Methven in 1306 he shared all 
his dangers and was one of the 
seven hiding with him in a 
clump of holly, while the pur- 
suers passed within a few yards 
of them. 

It was to commemorate this 
that Bruce adopted as a private 
badge three holly leaves, with 
the motto “‘ Sub sole sub wmbra 
virens.”’ 

To mark his appreciation of 
William de Irwyn’s faithful 
service Bruce afterwards trans- 
ferred badge and motto to him, 
and the family has kept them 
ever since. As further marks of 
Bruce’s favour, de Irwyn was 
appointed Master of the Rolls, 
and ten years after Bannockburn 
was given in free barony the 
lands of the forest of Drum, 
near Aberdeen. This deed con- 
ferred among other privileges 
the right to inflict death by 
hanging or drowning anywhere 
within the limits of the barony. 

The Irvines of Drum became 
one of the most noteworthy 
families in Scotland, but we are 
only concerned here with the 
western offshoots, of whom the 
first Baron’s son, another 
William, settled in the Orkneys. 
From him were descended the 
Irvings of Shapinsha, one of 
whom, William again, was bailie 
and one of the chief landholders 
of that small island in 1629. 

I 
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From that time the family 
fortunes declined, until William 
Irving, as he now spelt the name, 
sought fresh fields in America, 
where he set up as a merchant. 

He was a conscientious, God- 
fearing man, with much of the 
old Covenanter’s strictness ; in 
the New York Scottish churches 
he held the office of Deacon in 
1783, when Washington, his last 
child, was born, and in 1789 he 
became Elder. 

Washington was too young 
to appreciate the fine qualities 
of his father. Far from being 
impressed by his religious teach- 
ing, the child was overdosed 
with it, and became “ disgusted 
with all its forms and observ- 
ances,’’ to use his own words. 
But for his mother he had the 
deepest affection, which lasted 
through his life. Thanks to her 
and the old ballads sung to him 
by his sisters and his Scottish 
nurse, England and Scotland 
became very real and desirable 
places to him. 

It was this nurse Lizzie who 
followed President George Wash- 
ington into a New York shop 
with the six-year-old child in 
tow, saying in broad Scotch, 
‘Please, your Excellency, here’s 
a bairn that’s called after ye.” 
The great man patted the little 
head and smiled. ‘ He laid his 
hand upon my head and gave me 
his blessing,’”’ writes the author 
in maturer years. He never 
forgot this, and, pain-racked 
though he was, his last years 
were spent in writing the life 
of his hero. 

As he grew to manhood the 
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urge to write outstripped his 
years. He read greedily tales 
of adventure, which fostered 
his insatiable longing for scenes 
and pastures new ; folklore and 
fairy tales he loved, weaving 
them to his own patterns ; but 
more than all he steeped himself 
in the works of men of mark 
such as Moore, Campbell, 
Jeffrey, and above all Scott, 
the poet of Caledonia, whose 
‘Waverley’ at that time was 
attributed to the “ Great Un- 
known.” Young Irving would 
seek seclusion in the country- 
side and there declaim his 
favourite passages from ‘“ The 
Lady of the Lake,’’ vowing to 
visit the scenes so _ vividly 
created, and, if fortune smiled, 
to pay his humble tribute in 
person to Scott himself. 

But before he achieved these 
ambitions he was to wander in 
Europe for a year, on attaining 
his majority in 1804. On his 
return to New York he began to 
lay the foundations of his literary 
fame. He played a large part in 
the production of ‘ Salmagundi,’ 
a witty and satirical magazine, 
and followed it up by ‘ The 
History of New York.’ 

A copy of the second edition 
of the history was sent by 
Washington Irving’s _ friend, 
Henry Brevoort, to Scott in 
1813. The gift elicited a reply 
which was passed on to Irving 
and rejoiced him vastly. It 
ran :— 


“My DEAR Sir, 
I beg you to accept my best 


thanks for the uncommon 
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degree of entertainment which 
I have received from the most 
excellently jocose history of 
New York. I am sensible, that 
as @ stranger to American 
parties and politics, I must lose 
much of the concealed satire of 
the piece, but I must own that 
looking at the simple and obvious 
meaning only, I have never read 
anything so closely resembling 
the style of Dean Swift, as the 
annals of Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. I have been employed 
these few evenings in reading 
them aloud to Mrs 8S. and two 
ladies who are our guests, and 
our sides have been absolutely 
sore with laughing. I think, 
too, there are passages which 
indicate that the author 
possesses powers of a different 
kind, and has some touches 
which remind me much of 
Sterne. I beg you will have the 
kindness to let me know when 
Mr Irvine takes pen in hand 
again, for assuredly I shall 
expect a very great treat which 
I may chance never to hear of 
but through your kindness. 


Believe me, dear Sir, 


Your obliged and humble 
servant, 


WALTER ScorTT. 


ABBOTSFORD, 
April 23rd, 1813.” 


This handsome tribute, it will 
be noted, gives the Scottish 
spelling of Irving’s name. 

Two years later Irving paid 
his first prolonged visit to 
England, landing to find Liver- 
pool en féte with the rejoicings 
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at the news of Waterloo. During 
his sojourn in England he used 
as his country headquarters the 
home of his favourite and young- 
est sister, Sarah, now the wife 
of William Van Wart, an 
American merchant who settled 
in Birmingham early in the 
nineteenth century and became 
one of her prominent citizens. 

With ‘Castle Van Tromp,’’ 
as Irving called their house, as 
his pied-d-terre, and a friend such 
as Leslie or Renwick as com- 
panion, he toured the lovely 
countryside of Warwickshire and 
its environs, gleaning material 
for ‘Rural life in England,’ 
‘ Bracebridge Hall,’ and ‘ The 
Sketch Book,’ which mirror so 
clearly the peaceful, homely life 
he portrayed with such a loving 
hand. 

Campbell was another of the 
rapidly growing circle of friends 
whose work Irving admired. In 
the introduction to the American 
reprint of Beattie’s Life of 
Campbell, he recounts a con- 
versation he had one day with 
Mrs Campbell about her hus- 
band’s work. He was very 
disappointed to learn that he 
was not at present contemplating 
‘something on a grand scale.’’ 
“Tt is unfortunate that he lives 
in the same age with Scott and 
Byron,’ she replied; ‘“‘ they 
write so much and so rapidly. 
Campbell writes slowly; and 
just as he has fairly begun, out 
comes one of their poems that 
sets the world agog and quite 
daunts him, so he throws by his 
pen in despair.” Irving pointed 
out the difference in their kinds 
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of poetry, and the quality which 
ensured perpetuity to that of 
her husband. ‘‘ You can’t per- 
suade Campbell of that,’’ she 
said; ‘he is apt to undervalue 
his own works, and to consider 
his own little lights put out 
whenever they come blazing out 
with their great torches.”’ 

This conversation Irving later 
on repeated to Scott, whose 
comment was worthy of that 
great-hearted man. ‘ Pooh!” 
said he, “how can Campbell 
mistake the matter so much. 
Poetry goes by quality, not by 
bulk. My poems are mere cairn- 
gorms, wrought up, perhaps, 
with a cunning hand, and 
may pass well in the market 
so long as cairn-gorms are the 
fashion; but they are mere 
Scotch pebbles, after all; now 
Tom Campbell’s are real dia- 
monds, and diamonds of the 
first water.’’ 

A generous tribute indeed 
from a great writer to a con- 
temporary. 

Near the end of August 1817, 
Irving visited for the only time 
the land of his forebears. He 
went by sea to Berwick, and 
after a day or two in Edinburgh 
travelled by mail coach to 
Selkirk, where he spent the 
night. The next morning he 
started for Melrose in a chaise. 
On the way he halted at the 
gate of Abbotsford, where he 
sent in a letter of introduction 
from Campbell with a request 
to know whether a visit during 
the day would be agreeable 
to Scott. 

In a letter two days later to 
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his brother Peter he describes 
his reception: ‘‘ The glorious 
old minstrel himself came limp- 
ing to the gate, took me by the 
hand in a way that made me 
feel as if we were old friends; 
in a moment I was seated at 
his hospitable board among his 
charming little family, and here 
have I been ever since. ... I 
cannot tell you how I have 
enjoyed the hours I have passed 
here ... each is loaded with 
story, incident, or song... I 
have rambled about the hills 
with Scott, visited the haunts 
of Thomas the Khymer, and 
other spots rendered classic by 
border tale and witching song, 
and have been in a kind of 
dream or delirium. 

“ As to Scott, I cannot express 
my delight at his character and 
manners. He is a_ sterling- 
hearted old worthy, full of the 
joyousness of youth, with an 
imagination continually furnish- 
ing forth picture, and a charming 
simplicity of manner that puts 
you at ease with him in 4a 
moment. It has been a constant 
source of pleasure to me to 
remark his deportment towards 
his family, his neighbours, his 
very dogs and cats; every 
thing that comes within his 
influence seems to catch a beam 
of that sunshine that plays 
round his heart.’’ 

Again a week later he writes: 
“TI left Abbotsford on Wednes- 
day morning, and never left any 
place with more regret. I was 
charmed with his family. ... 
It is a perfect picture to se 
Scott and his household as 
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sembled of an evening — the 
dogs stretched before the fire ; 
the cat perched on a chair; Mrs 
Scott and the girls sewing, and 
Scott either reading out of some 
old romance, or telling border 
stories.” 

Thus began a friendship which 
only Scott’s death brought to 
an end and which Irving treas- 
ured all his life. 

Scott himself in a letter to a 
friend wrote of his pleasure 
in meeting “‘one of the best 
and pleasantest acquaintances I 
have made this many a day.” 

Irving then spent a happy 
fortnight touring the Highlands 
with a very indolent Preston. 
They travelled by coach, by 
chaise, by gig, by boat, on foot, 
and in a cart, being blessed with 
warm, genial sunshine through- 
out the trip. There followed a 


few days in Edinburgh, where 
Blackwood arranged for him to 
write for the ‘ Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine’ (the original title of 
‘Blackwood’s’) and Constable 


made a very ‘satisfactory 
arrangement with respect to 
books, &c.” 

Two years later things were 
gomg badly with Irving; he 
was having business troubles, 
for he held a sort of sleeping 
partnership in his brother’s 
Liverpool ‘business; he could 
not crystallise his ideas on paper 
and was, as always on such 
occasions, plunged in gloom. 
To crown all, Murray had just 
politely but firmly turned down 
the publication of the latest 
edition of ‘The Sketch Book,’ 
@ collection which included per- 
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haps his best-known story, 
‘Rip van Winkle.’ 

In despair Irving turned to 
Scott. After telling him of his 
adverse fortune he asked if 
he would, after reading some 
articles enclosed with the letter, 
ascertain whether Constable 
would be inclined to publish 
them. 

Scott undertook to do all in 
his power to get a favourable 
reply from Constable, and in- 
vited him to accept the editor- 
ship, at £500 a year to start 
with, of an Anti-Jacobin weekly 
periodical which was about to 
be started. In a postscript to 
this letter Scott added: “I 
have glanced over ‘ The Sketch 
Book’; it is positively beauti- 
ful.”’ 

Irving gracefully declined the 
editorship on the grounds that 
he was not suited for it. “I 
am unfitted,’’ he writes, “ for 
any periodically recurring task, 
or any stipulated labour of 
body or mind.... I have to 
watch the varyings of my mind 
as I would those of a weather- 
cock. ... At present I am as 
useless for regular service as 
one of my own country Indians 
or a Don Cossack.” 

So passed his chance to join 
a famous brotherhood who have 
done so much for Scottish letters. 

Scott replied, regretting but 
understanding Irving’s decision, 
and gave him long and detailed 
advice about publishers and their 
terms. Ultimately Miller under- 
took the publication at Irving’s 
risk, but, just when the work 
was beginning to have a fair 
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sale, Miller failed and Irving’s 
hopes were again dashed to the 
ground. 

Once more Scott was appealed 
to, and his representations 
speedily induced Murray to 
think better of his former re- 
fusal and take the work in 
hand, ‘* conducting himself,” as 
Irving writes in the preface to 
the revised edition, ‘in all his 
dealings with that fair, open, 
and liberal spirit which had 
obtained for him the well- 
merited appellation of the 
Prince of Booksellers.’’ 

By 1820 ‘The Sketch Book’ 
was earning fame for him in 
England. Jeffrey paid him a 
handsome tribute in the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,’ and rumour in 
several quarters even attributed 
the authorship to Scott himself. 
Lady Lyttleton, the beautiful 
and accomplished daughter of 
the Earl of Spencer, who was 
afterwards entrusted with the 
early education of Queen Vic- 
toria’s children, wrote to the 
Hon. Richard Rush, American 
Ambassador in London, asking 
for “‘a triumphant proof that 
this (rumour) is groundless, and 
that the very prettiest and 
most amiable book we have 
read for a long time has not 
the defect of being a trick upon 
readers.” 

Rush sent her letter to Irving, 
adding mischievously : ‘ If you 
do not write to me soon all that 
you have to say upon her letter, 
I shall certainly give her to 
understand, and perhaps under 
my Official seal, that you are the 
author of Waverley, Rob Roy 





and some two or three more of 
the Shakesperean novels ; for as 
Sir Walter Scott is to have the 
credit of the Sketch Book, | 
can see no good reason why a 
portion of his laurels should not 
be transferred to you by way 
of indemnification.”’ 

Irving’s reply gave the neces- 
sary proof that the work was 
entirely his own. ‘ The doubts 
which her ladyship has heard 
seem to have arisen from the 
old notion that it is impossible 
for an American to write decent 
English. ... As to the article 
on Rural Life in England, it 
may give it some additional 
interest in her eyes to know 
that, through the result of 
general impressions received in 
various excursions about the 
country, yet it was sketched 
in the vicinity of Hagley (the 
country seat of Lord Lyttleton) 
just after I had been rambling 
about the grounds, and whilst 
its beautiful scenery, with that 
of the neighbourhood, were fresh 
in my memory.”’ 

This led to a cordial invitation 
from Lord and Lady Spencer to 
spend Christmas with them, 
which his absence in Paris 
caused him _ regretfully to 
decline. 

In 1821 with Newton and 
Leslie he saw George IV.’s 
coronation procession from 4 
stand outside Westminster 
Abbey. The next day he called 
on Scott, who had come up for 
the ceremony. ‘ Hut, man,” 
said Sir Walter, “‘ you should 
have been inside. You should 
have told them who you were 
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and you would have got in 
anywhere.” 

From that time he had few 
associations with Scotland; most 
of his next eleven years were 
passed in France, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, where he was event- 
ually American Ambassador. 
In 1831, after a short spell as 
Secretary to his country’s Lega- 
tion in London, he had his last 
meeting with Scott, who was 
staying with Lockhart, his son- 
in-law. It was a family party, 
says Irving: only Scott, the 
Lockharts, and himself. Scott 
would occasionally strike in 
with a story in his old way ; but 
soon the light would die out, 
his head would sink and his 
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countenance fall, as he saw that 
he had failed to give point to 
the story. 

It was a sad finale for both of 
them. They had been very 
close to one another, and in 
Irving’s estimation only Shake- 
speare stood higher as a writer. 
Lockhart in his Memoirs says 
they met very often during the 
coming weeks, but actually 
Irving was visiting in the Mid- 
lands until after Scott left 
London. 

This really severed Irving’s 
ties with Scotland, but to the 
end of his life the land of his 
forefathers and the friends he 
made there had one of the 
warmest corners of his heart. 















I. 





As I drove to work through 
the lanes of Hertfordshire it 
was evident that the weather 
man had been right. After a 
series of dull, drizzling days 
with never a glimpse of sun, he 
had sounded a note of hope the 
previous evening with news of 
a front to go through in the 
night, followed by a ridge of 
high pressure. Apart from the 
usual ifs and buts he felt fairly 
confident that we should have 
a good morning at last, with 


perhaps some fine weather 
cumulus developing around 
mid-day. 


I had accepted this news with 
a pinch of salt. Too often have 
I looked out at a clear sky while 
shaving, seen the first few little 
pufis of cloud pop up as I left 
home, and arrived at the works 
under a rapidly clouding sky. 
But this morning he was mani- 
festly vindicated. Not a cloud 
anywhere, visibility perfect, 
scarcely a breath of wind, and 
that mild, settled feeling in the 
air that speaks of stable con- 
ditions. This was his ridge 
all right, on time and up to 
specification. 

At the works I found Robert 
stuffing maps into his bag, 
the camera and a box with 
a@ spare magazine on a bench 
beside him. 

“Looks as though we’re in 
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luck today. I’ve checked the 
camera, marked up the maps, 
and put all the jobs in the bag. 
We’ve got one near Derby, 
three in the Manchester area, 
a big works near Liverpool, a 
big one and a little one at 
Chester, and one just below 
the Wrekin at Iron Bridge. 
Don’t suppose we’ll get the lot, 
but I’m taking them all, in 
case.”’ 

A quarter of an hour later 
we drove through the aerodrome 
gates in time to see the engineer 
pick up the tail of the Auster 
and wheel it away from the 
pumps. He greeted us with: 
*“* She’s full up top and bottom. 
Tell me when you’re ready and 
I'll give you a swing. Nice day 
at last.” 

While Robert was putting his 
gear in the back of the aero- 
plane, I went up to Control to 
let them know our intended 
route and to check up on the 
availability of Walsall for land- 
ing. The aerodrome was service- 
able, so all was well. I also made 
sure of Squire’s Gate and Burn- 
aston as alternatives, picked up 
the Journey Log Beok and put 
some petrol coupons in the 
pocket at the back. <A few 
minutes later we were on the 
runway, facing west. There 
was hardly any wind, just a 
gentle drift from the north, and 
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in such circumstances the local 
rule is to take off away from 
the trees. 

I put a course of three hundred 
and thirty degrees on the com- 
pass, wound the trimmer to 
neutral, handed Robert the map, 
and asked him if we were not a 
bit early. It was 0930 by the 
clock, 0830 by the sun; we 
would reach the first target in 
about an hour. He said that 
would do nicely ; it was a little 
early for the time of year, but 
the light was first-rate today, 
and in any case the job was one 
where long shadows would not 
matter very much. 

We were off in about four 
hundred yards and crossed the 
far boundary at two hundred 
feet. I turned left, and as we 
came back over the aerodrome 
at a thousand feet I settled on 
to course and turned on the 
reserve tank. The fifteen gallons 
in the main tank and thirteen in 
the reserve give the Auster well 
over five hours safe endurance, 
more if one is flying for economy. 
I always use up the reserve tank 
first, however, because it has no 
gauge and the fuel is carried to 
the engine by a pump. It is 
sensible to use the tank with a 
gauge towards the end of a 
sortie, so that if it does become 
necessary to fly nearly to the 
absolute endurance of the air- 
craft you can see at a glance 
how much fuel you have left 
and are not obliged to rely 
upon an estimate. Furthermore, 
petrol pumps have been known 
to fail; gravity has never done 
80 yet. 

We flew over the wooded 
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Chilterns. In the clearings the 
fields were green and yellow and 
brown. I watched a line of 
people working their way slowly 
across @ ploughed field that 
looked like a square of brown 
corduroy. Farther on a land- 
girl was following five or six 
cows down a lane. One by one 
they turned into a farmyard ; 
but not the last one—it had a 
look and went on. Round it ran 
the girl, waving her arms, but 
back past the gate went the 
cow. The girl was alone, and 
a8 we passed over them I did 
not see how she was ever going 
to get that cow through the 
gate if it did not want to go. 
The Auster is no winged pro- 
jectile, but it does fulfil man’s 
ancient longing just to fly about 
and look at things. 

We came off the Chilterns 
somewhere above Tring. A man 
with some sort of implement on 
his shoulder was trudging up 
the slope of the Downs. Un- 
known to him, but obvious to 
us, the low sun threw a quilted 
shadow pattern on the smooth 
green hillside about him in quiet 
witness that men had carried 
their tools on that rounded spur 
long before the English built 
their houses on its crest, or the 
Romans marked out the road 
that skirted its foot. 

Ahead of us now lay the 
plain of Bedfordshire and Buck- 
inghamshire, green and brilliant 
in the spring sunshine. Wonder- 
ful conditions, warm sun, clear 
sky, the air bright and sparkling. 
Even the faint smell of burnt 
brick coming down on the breeze 
from Bletchley was right. Good 
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old weather man; good old 
Robert ; good old Auster. 


** Oh, what a beautiful mornin’, 
Oh, what a beautiful day.” 


The noise of an aero engine 
permits the unaccomplished to 
burst into song without causing 
a breach of the peace. 

I was brought back to earth, 
so to speak, by Robert, who 
reached up to move the compass 
ring round by a few degrees and 
shouted that we were a bit too 
far west. 

About half an hour after 
taking off we passed the wire- 
less masts at Daventry. In the 
distance ahead and to the right 
were the taller masts south 
of Rugby. Somewhere between 
the two I noticed that we passed 
quite near a very handsome 
house in a park with a lake. 
There was not time to investi- 
gate further immediately, for 
we had a lot of work ahead of 
us; but I made a mark on the 
map and decided to have a look 
at it on the way back if the 
weather was still good. 

Rugby and Nuneaton dis- 
appeared astern and_ then 
Robert passed me the map, 
pointing to our exact position 
on it. He said, “Ill get in 
the back now. First job is 
just north of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
We'll be there in a few minutes.”’ 

The Auster has three seats 
under its transparent canopy : 
two side by side in the front of 
the cabin and one in the back. 
This after seat does not face 
forward, however, but is posi- 
tioned immediately behind the 
front seats, with its back to the 
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right-hand wall of the cabin, 
The occupant therefore sits 
athwartships and faces to the 
left. While in transit over long. 
ish distances to or from jobs 
Robert usually sits beside me, 
for the front positions have 
more leg room; but he works 
from the back because the un- 
obstructed view sideways and 
downwards from the back seat 
is ideal for photography. The 
move from front seat to back, 
however, is a major upheaval 
demanding considerable agility, 
always accompanied by much 
swearing from him and loud 


_ laughter from me. 


He stood up, crouched with 
his back against the roof of the 
little cabin, and after a moment 
of fumbling lowered the back 
of his seat. Then, his weight 
supported by judicious hand- 
holds on the back of my seat or 
the roof structure, he heaved 
himself backwards, sliding over 
the seat he had just vacated 
and subsiding, legs in the air 
and red in the face, into the 
seat in the after-part of the 
cabin. During this progress 
I had trimmed the aeroplane 
slightly nose heavy to compen- 
sate for the movement of weight 
aft, and had kept my right hand 
on the throttle to guard against 
a repetition of the tense moment 
when, on a previous occasion, 
he had contrived to get the 
throttle lever up his trouser leg 
during the move from front to 
back. Settled in his new posi- 
tion, he moved the spare maga- 
zine and the bag containing the 
maps and briefing instructions 
for the jobs on to the front seat 
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that he had just left, where they 
were within easy reach of both 
of us. 

Below us now the green of 
the country was broken and 
scarred. Enormous black pyra- 
mids were all around, each with 
a little railway running up its 
side from the pit-head. A dis- 
orderly straggle of streets lay 
about in an arbitrary way with- 
out seeming to form villages. 
A good deal of smoke cast a blue 
veil over everything, which, with 
the innumerable light railways, 
made map-reading difficult. It 
was obvious, however, that we 
were in the neighbourhood of 
Ashby and Coalville. 

Robert had picked out of 
his big bag the envelope for 
the first job. Inside was a six- 
inches-to-the-mile plan with the 
exact area to be photographed 
outlined on it in red. A sheet 
of instructions described the 
job as an open-cast mine. Four 
pictures from different vantage- 
points were needed to show the 
whole area, and close-ups were 
required to show the different 
machines working on the site. 

Suddenly Robert tapped my 
shoulder and pointed ahead. 
“There it is. Better go up to 
about two thousand five; it’s a 
pretty big area.’’ 

As I climbed up he handed 
me the big scale plan and busied 
himself with the camera, adjust- 
ing the aperture and shutter 
speed to suit the conditions. I 
heard the clickety-click as he 
wound over four or five ex- 
posures, so that we would not 
start the serious work right on 
the end of the roll. 
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Holding the plan in front of 
me, I carefully identified the 
area marked in red with the 
outlines of a great expanse of 
ridged and tumbled ground 
below. Along one face several 
big machines were busy, while 
lorries ran back and forth be- 
tween the face and a light rail- 
way that ran along the boundary 
of the workings. I handed the 
plan back to Robert, and as I 
started a circuit of the site I 
could see him tipping it this 
way and that as he identified 
the boundaries on the ground. 
Satisfied, he put down the 
plan and reached forward. A 
moment later a slight draught 
and a small increase in the note 
of the engine-exhaust told me 
that he had taken out the two- 
foot movable window panel on 
the port side behind me. 

Suddenly he shouted, “‘ Keep 
her on that course!” A pause, 
and then, “ Raise the wing a 
bit.”” I throttled back and held 
the aeroplane steady. Out of 
the corner of my eye I could see 
the grey muzzle of the camera, 
like a short fat gun, poking 
through the window about 
eighteen inches behind my head. 
The shutter release-lever flew 
forward and as he wound the 
film over he shouted, “ Left a 
bit for the next one.” 

So we went round the site in 
a wide square circuit, taking 
photos to cover the whole area 
from each cardinal point. 

“ Righto, that’s the lot up 
here. Let’s go down and get 
the close-ups.” I shut the 
throttle and as we glided down 
we discussed how we would 
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take the different machines at 
work. At the same time I had 
a good look all round to make 
sure there were no tall chimneys 
or wireless masts about. We 
should have to fly past the mine 
at about four hundred feet for 
the low pictures. 

We decided to take the bull- 
dozers first. Three or four 
squat yellow monsters on broad 
tracks, like pacific tanks, were 
trundling about on a plateau 
of their own creation, the 
enormous blade ahead of each 
machine planing the surface. 
We stood off to the west of the 
site for about a minute until 
three machines were moving into 
a group, then we drifted by, at 
some fifty miles per hour and 
four hundred feet up, to the 
south of the workings. Towards 
the end of the run I turned 
gently left. Against the grey- 
brown earth the great yellow 
machines gleamed in the bright 
morning sun like polished 
models. Robert got three 
pictures from the south and 
south-east, and asked me to 
repeat the run for the other 
machines, since that course 
brought the fall of the light just 
right. 

So round again, and this time 
from a similar course he photo- 
graphed a row of those grabs 
that bite a great chunk out of 
the ground and then swing 
round and spit it all out into a 
truck. As I watched them 
nodding their heads I thought 
how they will for ever be con- 
nected in my mind with Mickey 
Mouse at his best. If that hero 
had been at the controls of one 


below there, he would surely 
have reached up and bitten ow 
tail off. 

One more low run past to take 
the little engine with its train 
of tip-trucks and then, “O.K,, 
that’s all here.’”’ We climbed 
away and turned north. 

While Robert was writing up 
his log I picked up the flight 
map and saw, by a blue blob 
on it, that the next job, in fact 
group of jobs, was in Man- 
chester, so we had about forty 
minutes transit flying ahead of 
us. Still, we had only been air- 
borne for seventy minutes and 
it was not yet ten o’clock by the 
sun. I settled on course, and 
saw ahead a broad river running 
across our track from west to 
east. A thought struck me and 
I swung the machine to the right 
and looked down. 

Sure enough, a little to the 
east of us was the tall, slender 
spire I was looking for—one of 
the finest in the country. Beside 
the church a group of large and 
venerable buildings and close 
behind them a curved pond, an 
obvious ox-bow of the river 
flowing a mile or so away. 


** Where staid and silver Trent 
Once wound in deep indent ; 
By those rich fields that Hotspur 
claimed and won.” 


I leaned back and yelled, 
“Take a picture of this village 
as we go by, Robert, and then 
get a couple of shots of the 
group of buildings by the church 
when we come down low. I was 
at school here.’’ It was Repton. 

We swept down in a wide 
curve, and as Robert got his 
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pictures I was visualising a 
small boy in dilapidated Eton 
collar and battered straw hat, 
a pile of books under one arm, 
haring down the village street 
in a usually vain endeavour 
to beat the bell and arrive 
in early school on time. Alas! 
how much more distinguished 
his subsequent career might have 
been if he had spent rather more 
time listening to what was being 
said at the blackboard, and 
rather less time drawing aero- 
planes on the blotting - paper. 
We climbed away. 

For half an hour now we flew 
over the Pennines of the Peak 
District, bare, rolling green hills 
overspread by a network of 
drystone walls. I would have 
liked to make a diversion to see 
Peveril’s Castle, but we had to 
press on. At one point Robert 
shouted, ‘ Left a little.’ He 
took a picture of a line of holes 
in the ground and said, ‘“* Don’t 
know what that is. Funny 
place to see a ganat.” Two 
years ago we had been flying 
together on the borders of Persia 
and Iraq, over the ancient land 
of Elam, where water is brought 
underground across valleys and 
plains by those remarkable 
linked - well aqueducts called 
qanats. The resemblance was 
striking, but it seemed highly 
improbable that the same 
system would be used on the 
highlands of Derbyshire. 

As we came off the hills the 
air thickened, and shortly we 
were flying over haze so dense 
that we could with difficulty 
make out features below us. 
The April sun was doing its 
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best, but Manchester was build- 
ing up its own pall of industrial 
murk. We had climbed to three 
thousand feet over the hills and 
now came down a thousand feet 
or so, but from the maze of 
streets, canals, and railways that 
we could just discern immedi- 
ately underneath us it was 
impossible to check position at 
all, let alone identify a target. 
In any case, photography was 
out of the question. We made 
faces at one another signifying 
hopelessness and turned west. 

We picked up our bearings 
again somewhere near Tyldesley, 
so followed a railway back into 
Eccles where there was a factory 
to be taken. We found it, but 
the frontage of the buildings 
faced north and in the prevail- 
ing conditions presented a black 
silhouette against a hazy glare. 
No good; once more we turned, 
for— 


** Westward, 
bright.” 


look! the land is 


It was, too. In ten minutes 
we were in brilliant weather 
again. 

I looked at my watch. We 
had been airborne for two hours 
and ten minutes and must have 
used over ten gallons of fuel. I 
reached down and turned the 
fuel cock to main tank. It is 
advisable to do this in good 
time or one may forget and let 
the engine cut in the middle of 
a photographic run. Besides, I 
hate letting a tank run dry 
unless it is necessary. Even 
when I am expecting it, the 
first cough of the engine always 
makes my hair stand on end. I 
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once let a Spitfire run a tank 
dry over the Ruhr, and lost five 
thousand agonising feet and 
lacerated my fingers on the 
primer before I could persuade 
it to pick up properly again. 
The main tank on an Auster is 
gravity fed and such goings-on 
should be impossible, but you 
never know. 

Just before we got into clear 
air again a yellow Prentice with 
R.A.F. markings suddenly ap- 
peared out of the haze ahead 
and shot past about two hundred 
feet to the left and slightly 
below. As they went by I saw 
the chap in the right-hand seat 
look up. Robert leaned over 
and said, ‘Too busy nattering 
at one another to keep a look- 
out.”” I laughed, and thought 
no doubt they had just said 
exactly the same about us. 

The next job was an enormous 
works just north of St Helen’s, 
a few miles east of Liverpool. 
This was another area calling 
for both high and low photo- 
graphy. As we approached the 
neighbourhood, we could see 
ahead and roughly over the 
target area a scatter of small 
white islands in the blue of the 
sky. The weather man’s fair 
weather cumulus; he was 
certainly on form. ‘“ Ruddy 
cloud slap over the target,’ said 
Robert as we circled the works. 
They lay in a patch of shadow ; 
three times round we went as 
the dark blot crept slowly over 
our area, while the country and 
town all round was bathed in 
bright sun. It would take ten 
minutes for the area to clear, so 
after studying his briefing map 
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Robert decided to go down and 
take advantage of the flat light 
to get the northern aspects of 
the plant and buildings, which 
the sunshine would throw into 
black shadow later on. A 
quarter of an hour later we had 
completed the job; views from 
the north taken in cloud shadow, 
southern aspects and general 
views in sunshine. It was still 
only just after eleven o’clock 
by the sun as we crossed over 
the wide Mersey estuary, en 
route for Chester. 

As we neared the town, we 
could see that it was speckled 
with shadow from a flock of 
little clouds which appeared to 
be drifting slowly eastward and 
dispersing, so we went down and 
did the smaller job first; an 
hotel in pleasant grounds a mile 
or two outside the town, which 
we got in a sunny spell. By the 
time we had climbed up to three 
thousand feet again the cloud 
shadows had moved away and 
we took the bigger job, which 
called for general views of the 
town, showing as much of the 
wall as possible. 

The transit to Iron Bridge, 
near the Wrekin, took longer 
than we had estimated, because 
we paused to take pictures 
of two fine castles, Peckforton 
and Beeston, facing each other 
from neighbouring hills on the 
way, and later on we circled 
and photographed Combermere 
Abbey with its fine grounds 
and lake. This journey across 
Cheshire and Shropshire in the 
warm sun, with the woods on 
the hillsides just bursting into 
leaf and the valleys full of 
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blossom, was an absolute de- 
light, and there was a strong 
temptation to dally and photo- 
graph whatever took our fancy. 

A little farther on, we got an 
indication that what little wind 
there was at the surface had 
gone round to south - west. 
Somewhere south of Wem we 
were flying at eight or nine 
hundred feet over meadowland 
through which a little river 
wandered. Robert touched my 
shoulder and pointed to where 
two swans in line ahead, perhaps 
a hundred feet between them, 
were coming round on a sweep- 
ing curve from the south, flying 
very low. They looked as 
though they were preparing to 
land, and I noticed that almost 
below us the river broadened 
into a reedy pond, with a patch 
of open water in the middle, at 
a point where it was joined by 
a brook. 

As I expected, when the lead- 
ing bird came round towards 
us he levelled up, stopped flap- 
ping, and started a_ glide 
approach. I banked the Auster 
over a8 we both watched him 
go lower and lower, just clear 
of the reeds ; then a momentary 
white wake, a flurry of wings— 
and there he was floating quietly 
on the surface as though he had 
never left it. Now the second 
bird came in, but passed the 
spot where number one had 
touched, thought better of it, 
and flapping over the opposite 
bank, climbed away. With one 
voice Robert and I said, “ A bit 
too high, old boy; go round 
again.’’? As we flew on, I checked 
that their glide-in had been 
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toward the south-west and a 
swan is most careful about land- 
ing in to wind. 

Conspicuous ahead of us now, 
the symmetrical cone of the 
Wrekin showed where our next 
target lay. This was an 
awkward one; for we had to 
get a group of buildings lying in 
a curve of a valley through which 
went the railway. There were a 
number of tall chimneys about 
and small hills rose on either side 
of the target, quite sharply to the 
west. We had to get fairly low, 
for the target was not large. I 
flew one run along the crest of 
the hills to the west, one run in 
the opposite direction to get the 
east side, but could not do a 
straight run past the south 
because the mass of the Wrekin 
itself baulked the approach. 
However, after two attempts, 
Robert finally got his pictures 
of the southern aspect from a 
flight line that took us along 
the crest of the smaller hills 
to the west of the railway, 
followed by a steep turn left 
and a short run past the south 
of the buildings. 

We had been flying for four 
hours and a quarter and the 
gauge showed just under five 
gallons left in the tank; it was 
time to think of fuel for the 
jolly-boat and victuals for its 
gallant crew. I picked up the 
map to shape a course for 
Walsall. The aerodrome lay 
about twenty-five miles away, 
slightly south of east. But a 
little north of course, about 
ten miles from our present posi- 
tion, my eye was caught on the 
map by the word Boscobel, 
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written in those squiggly charac- 
ters that signify something of 
historical interest. Boscobel ; 
surely that was where Charles 
hid in an oak tree after Worcester 
fight ? 

We swung a few degrees to 
port and in five minutes were 
circling a gabled Tudor house 
in well- wooded grounds. I 
wondered where the tree had 
stood that concealed the long 
dark man. We took two shots 
from about six hundred feet to 
show the house and grounds 
and ‘then two close-ups of the 
house before we swung away 
south-east. 

Walsall aerodrome is very 
inconspicuous until one is close 
upon it, but ten minutes later 
a strong smell of burning rubber, 
which we had noticed in the 
vicinity on numerous occasions, 
told us we were just north of 
our destination, and in a few 
moments we were circling the 
field. We had been airborne 
for four hours and fifty minutes 
and had about three gallons 
left when we landed. 

We were on the ground about 
an hour. We took our time in 
the canteen, because the serious 
work of the day was done and 
we had got all the sites we set 
out to take, with the exception 
of those in Manchester, where 
the conditions had made photo- 
graphy impossible. 

We took off with Robert 
sitting in the back because the 
weather was still very good and 
we thought there was a chance 
of getting a few pictures on the 
way home. We did not stop 
over Birmingham because there 
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was a good deal of industria] 
haze about. We flew acrog 
the southern outskirts of Coy. 
entry, where we took photos of 
a newly developed housing area, 
and then I noticed on the map 
the cross I had made when we 
passed in the morning, to mark 
the big house that lay between 
Rugby and Daventry. 

We soon found it, a sixteenth 
or seventeenth century manor- 
house with an ornamental 
garden and a chapel in the 
grounds. We identified it on 
the map as Ashby St Legers, a 
name which had a vaguely 
familiar ring to me. The sun 
was rather low and the shadows 
lengthening, but we took shots 
all round the house, the south 
and south-western aspects look- 
ing very handsome in the after- 
noon light. As we continued 
on our way south the name 
worried me. Ashby St Legers: 
I was sure there was a story 
attached to it, but for the life 
of me I could not remember 
what it was. 

As we cruised easily along in 
the sunshine I wondered which 
part of the country was the 
most beautiful. In spite of over 
a hundred years of industriali- 
sation, dense population, ribbon 
development, and even _ the 
horrible devastation from open- 
cast mining, much the greater 
part of Englard, when seen 
from the air, is still a green and 
pleasant land. 

We crossed the brow of the 
Chilterns between the White 
Lion on the Downs at Whip- 
snade and the London Gliding 
Club’s site at Dunstable. I did 
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not see any gliders ; not enough 
wind for hill soaring and the 
air too stable for much prospect 
of thermals. 

A great commotion, and 
Robert was beside me in front 
once more. The light for good 
photography was going, he said, 
and he wanted to stretch his 
legs before we landed. Suddenly 
he pointed ahead and moved 
his finger across the windscreen. 
A tiny silhouette shaped like 
an arrowhead tore across our 
nose in the direction of Hat- 
field; Cunningham or Derry, 
De Havilland test pilots, out for 
an airing. 

We were nearing home now, 
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and in the west thin streamers 
of cirrus heralded the approach 
of a front and the end of the 
weather-man’s ridge. We landed 
an hour and twenty minutes 
after leaving Walsall; six hours 
and ten minutes flying for the 
day. 

Back at the works, in answer 
to inquiries about our luck, we 
reported good hunting. I turned 
to a man of learning who stood 
near me and asked him what he 
knew about Ashby St Legers. 
He considered for a moment. 
“ Ashby St Legers,” he said, 
‘that’s where they cooked up 
the Gunpowder Plot, my lad. 
Remember, remember. . .” 


Il. THE WAYS OF A WALRUS. 


BY ‘ GRIFF.” 


“ Burcu,” as his name im- 
plies, was a tough character. 
He was dark and swarthy, and, 
as a result of former activities, 
showed signs of developing a 
cauliflower ear. An anchor was 
tattooed on his right wrist—a 
rare thing to see on a Naval 
Officer—but it was a relic of his 
days in the merchant service 
before the mast. To say that 
he was a forceful character 
would be an understatement. 
In the air or on the ground he 
always spoke in capital letters 
as though there were half a gale 
blowing. 

I can remember him saying 
“You JUST KEEP THE AIR-SPEED 
INDICATOR AT 48 KNOTS AND 
WAIT FOR A OALM PA——.” 


When I became conscious again 
I was curled up in the bow of 
the Walrus bleeding profusely 
from various abrasions. I could 
hear the sea breaking on the 
hull outside and I knew that I 
was alive and that we were 
afloat. 

This Walrus, with Butch as 
pilot, had been attached to our 
R.A.F. unit for trials. I had 
always wanted to do flying- 
boat work and I badgered Butch 
to take me up and do some 
water-landings. On this never- 
to-be-forgotten day he offered 
to take me with him. He 
wanted, he said, to do open sea 
landings to test some new 
aerials. Now I knew nothing 
about flying-boat work but I 
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knew that open sea landings 
and take-offs were difficult— 
in fact, unless the weather was 
extremely calm they could be 
distinctly dangerous. 

As I rode round the perimeter 
track, laden with a parachute 
and Mae West, I noticed that 
the wind-sock had its tail in the 
air, and it took me all my time 
to push upwind on the bicycle. 
I pointed out the wind-sock to 
Butch, but he seemed quite 
happy, and I thought, well, he 
knows what he’s doing. That 
was what I thought. 

We wallowed off the runway 
with a roar like a tank going 
over a corrugated-iron shed. I 
sat in the second pilot’s seat 
beside Butch, marvelling that 
so much of the lay-out of the 
cockpit was so similar to that 
of the Spitfire. Strange that 
such totally different aircraft 
should be built by the same 
firm. 

I sat there blissfully looking 
around until Butch cursed me 
for not pumping the wheels up. 
He had neither told me how 
that was done nor even that he 
wanted me to do it. Most 
pilots, I had thought, liked to 
retract their own wheels; for 
there had been occasions when 
willing helpers had succeeded 
in retracting their wheels for 
them before they were airborne. 
This always led to a lot of paper- 
work. I selected “up” and 
pumped away on the handle, 
then I sat and watched the 
coast appearing and with it one 
or two white horses on the water. 
I had not strapped myself in. 
It was in the days before the 
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R.A.F.’s “strap yourself in” 
and “fly with prudence” cam- 
paign. I had glanced vaguely at 
the straps when I got in, but 
they looked rather complicated 
and I did not want to show my 
ignorance in front of Butch, so 
I just did not bother. 

We flew over Bournemouth 
and carried on south for about 
five miles, flying low, dead into 
wind. The waves rolled by 
underneath and Butch carried 
on a running commentary on 
open sea landings and how they 
should be done. Sometimes a 
big white-capped wave flashed 
past and I wished that I had not 
come. 

I do not know to this day 
whether he really meant to 
land when he did, or whether 
the Walrus did it for him. 
Anyway, I did not think much 
of his calm patch; for that is 
what he was busy trying to 
tell me about when we hit. I 
disconnected my left ear from 
the stowed front gun and my 
right knee from the 12-volt 
accumulator and crawled back 
into the cockpit dabbing my 
wounds. 

‘““ LUCKY THERE WASN’T AN 
ANCHOR UP FOR’ARD THERE OR 
YOU MIGHT HAVE KILLED YOUR- 
SELF,” said Butch. I looked at 
the anchor stowage, and sure 
enough there was no anchor. I 
thought it rather unusual to go 
to sea without an anchor, but 
then Butch was the sort of web- 
footed pilot who did not bother 
much about things like that. 

The landing had not perturbed 
him in the slightest. It seemed 
as if, for him, it was the normal 
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thing. After landing he lowered 
the wheels to reduce the taxy- 
ing speed; for with the wheels 
up the waves broke over the 
windscreen and cascaded down 
the cockpit hatch. As though 
nothing had happened I was 
then given a lecture on how to 
take off in the open sea. He 
concluded with the remark, ‘I 
like to keep the wind a bit on 
the port bow to stop her swing- 
ing. Then I look at the sun to 
keep her straight during take- 
off. There will be so much 
water coming over the wind- 
screen it will be hopeless to try 
and watch the water itself. I'd 
do your straps up,” he added. 
I did them up—very thoroughly. 
I could see fields and farms over 
the starboard wing-tip and I 
thought longingly how nice it 
must be just to farm and not 
have to fly in aeroplanes and go 
to sea. 

I retracted the wheels, then 
Butch got the wind on the port 
bow and opened up. I soon 
realised what he meant by 
“having to look at the sun.” 
There seemed to be water every- 
where. It cascaded in through 
the innumerable cracks in the 
windows and the hatch, and I 
felt that the whole aircraft was 
about to disintegrate with the 
bashing and pounding. 

I think what really happened 
was that we got airborne and 
then stalled, and our port wing- 
tip hit the water first. This 
time, thanks to my straps, I was 
uninjured, but the Walrus lay 
over at a drunken angle with 
the port wing-tip in the water. 
We could see that the float had 
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broken off and that it was 
held under the wing merely by 
some rigging wires. It was 
still in a position to give us lift, 
but the drunken angle at which 
we lay was most disturbing to 
say the least of it. 

“GET OUT ON THE STAR- 
BOARD WING-TIP!” yelled 
Butch. I clambered out of the 
cockpit and worked my way 
along the wing, hanging on to the 
struts and flying- and landing- 
wires, and trying not to put my 
feet through the wing. It was 
difficult, in the heaving sea, 
to place them exactly on the 
ribs. I was about half-way out 
when the Walrus righted herself 
rather suddenly and nearly 
threw me into the sea. The 


engine, much to my surprise, 
was still going, and this gave us 


our usual fast taxying speed— 
too fast, for the bow crashing 
into the waves was throwing 
water everywhere. However, 
Butch lowered the undercarriage 
into the water and with the 
reduced speed everything be- 
came comparatively calm. We 
now conversed, Butch standing 
up in the cockpit and myself 
on the starboard wing-tip hang- 
ing on to the interplane strut. 
““THAT’S THE FIRST TIME ]’VE 
DONE THAT,” said Butch. I 
nearly added, ‘“‘It was nearly 
your last,”’ but he was a violent 
man at times as I have tried to 
indicate. He told me that I’d 
have to stay out on the wing-tip 
while he taxied over to Swanage 
Bay. There he hoped the sea 
would not be so rough and he 
might be able to take off. Mean- 
while he dare not risk her falling 
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back on the port wing-tip, so I 
had to stay where I was. I did 
not like the idea. In the first 
place, it was about five miles to 
Swanage Bay, and even if we got 
there I did not fancy a take-off 
with only one float fully service- 
able. However, I was not the 
captain, so I stood out on the 
wing for the next hour holding 
on to the strut. Butch started 
taxying with the wheels down 
at first, but he soon became 
impatient and raised them. This 
resulted in a much higher taxy- 
ing speed. I suffered; for now 
I was continually being covered 
by spray and the sea periodically 
milled around my ankles. It 
was fortunate that we were 
taxying across wind; for since I 
was on the lee side the hull 
protected me from the worst 
waves. My weight on the star- 
board float also helped; for 
this drag of the float on the lee 
side stopped the aircraft trying 
to weathercock into wind. 

After about a quarter of an 
hour Butch lowered the wheels, 
and, standing in his cockpit 
like a parson in his pulpit, asked 
me how I was getting on. I 
said I was all right but had my 
doubts about getting off in 
Swanage Bay. I suggested that 
we might taxy into Poole Har- 
bour where there was a Walrus 
Unit and a slip on which we 
could beach her. Butch re- 
ceived this suggestion with 
horror. ‘“ BUT IT’S A NAVAL 
UNIT, ISN'T IT?” “Yes,” I 
replied. ‘‘ WELL, THEY’D TAKE 
A PRETTY POOR VIEW OF US 
ARRIVING IN THIS CONDITION, 
AND ANYWAY IT WOULD MEAN 
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TAXYING DOWNWIND AND WE’) 
HAVE TO GET THE DROGUES OUT 
TO DO THAT.” He lowered him. 
self into the cockpit mutter. 
ing something about washing 
dirty linen on your own door. 
step, and then we set off again 
for Swanage Bay. 

Despite my ignorance of 
things nautical I knew what he 
meant by drogues, for he had 
fully explained their use to me 
one night in the “Cat and 
Fiddle.”” He had made a sea of 
beer on the bar counter and 
taxied all over it with an 
imaginary flying-boat, much to 
the publican’s disgust. Butch 
had been rather hurt when I 
originally asked him ‘ what 
those wind-sock things were in 
the back.” He roared back at 
me with a voice like thunder, 
“YOU MEAN THOSE DROGUES 
DOWN AFT.” 

Another quarter of an hour 
passed and by that time I had 
had enough of boats and flying. 
All I wanted to do was to go 
farming. I was cold and begin- 
ning to feel numb. At last the 
wheels went down again and 
the way came off her. 

“AIL RIGHT?” queried 
Butch. ‘ No,” I replied, “I’m 
freezing to death. Why can’t 
we lash the front and rear guns 
and the accumulator out here 
and then I can come in to the 
cockpit?” ... “Its Not? 
WORTH IT NOW—WE’RE NEARLY 
THERE AND, BESIDES, THE GUNS 
WOULD GET RUSTY AND THE 
ACCUMULATOR MIGHT EXPLODE.” 

He slammed-to the cockpit 
hood and off we set again. I 
felt a bit livid. Here was I in 
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my best uniform, soaked to the 
skin, and probably going to die 
of pneumonia if I escaped being 
killed in the take-off, and all 
Butch worried about was getting 
his guns rusty. I doubted the 
statement about the accumu- 
lator exploding—for the life of 
me I could not remember 
whether you got an explosion 
by throwing water on acid or 
acid on water. All that I could 
remember was that submariners 
feared getting salt water on 
batteries—but then what had 
we to worry about? We were 
not submariners. Or were we? 
Sometimes when a big wave 
washed around my hips I had 
my doubts. 

Butch was right. The water 
was much calmer as we taxied 
into Swanage Bay. He lowered 


the wheels, opened the cockpit 
hood, and said that he would 
let her ‘‘ weathercock ” while he 
went ‘‘down aft” and pumped 


the bilges out. I was to stay 
where I was till he came back. 

The Walrus taxied slowly up- 
wind and I stood there in my 
misery. On the headland ahead 
was the hotel where only the 
week before I had spent my 
honeymoon, and here I was, 
wet, miserable and frightened, 
and wearing the very same 
suiting in which I had been 
married! The thought of taking 
off still worried me. The bay 
did not seem very big, and I 
doubted, even if we got off the 
water, if we should be able 
to climb over Durlston Head ; 
for it was this headland that 
was giving us shelter from the 
wind. 
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I had been pondering about 
things for some time when I 
noticed that we were getting 
rather close to the shore. In- 
stead of weathercocking and 
taxying straight into the eye of 
the wind, the Walrus was tack- 
ing across wind, owing, I pre- 
sume, to the drag of the star- 
board float so deeply immersed 
by my weight. Butch was still 
pumping out the bilges and it 
was useless my shouting at him 
above the noise of the engine. 
The Walrus sogged gently into 
the waves and gradually edged 
into the beach. I dare not 
leave the wing-tip and get into 
the cockpit or the port wing 
might drop again, and for all I 
knew the damaged float might 
not even be there now. But I 
thought I might influence our 
direction of drift by moving the 
ailerons from where I was, and 
I was just trying to decide 
whether to move the starboard 
aileron up or down when Butch 
appeared. That we were nearly 
ashore did not worry him in the 
least. He got into his seat and 
taxied downwind towards the 
Old Harry Rocks. 

The time had come. We 
swung into wind and then Butch 
appeared for another conference. 
This time there were to be no 
mistakes. The craft was pumped 
dry, the sea was reasonably 
calm, but we still had to keep 
the starboard wing down until 
enough aileron control was 
obtained to balance the aircraft. 
Butch suggested that I stand 
forward of the landing- and fly- 
ing-wires about half-way along 
the wing. He would start taxy- 
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ing forward, and as soon as he 
had aileron control he would 
put up his hand and I was to 
fling myself into the cockpit. 

The wheels were raised and 
already we seemed to be taxying 
forward at a good speed. As 
soon as I heard the Pegasus 
engine open up I jumped. I 
simply had not the courage to 
wait for Butch’s signal, for I 
pictured our taking off with me 
still on the wing. To my utter 
surprise and satisfaction we be- 
came airborne without any pre- 
liminary crashing and banging. 
I had been worried about the 
take-off, for I realised that even 
if I got into the cockpit I should 
not have time to strap myself 
in. I rather imagined that all 
flying-boat take-offs were like 
our first ! 
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We rose high over Durlstop 
Head and set course for base, 
As we flew over Bournemouth 
I noticed that the port float 
was still held on by its rigging 
wires and I hoped that it would 
not fall on the good citizens 
beneath. 

Next morning I was driving 
round the perimeter track with 
the Station Commander. sg 
we passed the Walrus where she 
was dispersed among the heather, 
he said, “‘ You know, we must 
do something about fencing this 
place in. Some forest ponies 
got in last night and damaged 
the Walrus. Reckon they must 
have been rubbing their backs 
on the wing-tip float.” I 
glanced furtively at him, but I 
still do not know whether he had 
a twinkle in his eye or not. 
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THe financial crisis of July 
was not, of course, permitted to 
cast a blight upon Wimbledon 
and Henley; but it received 
handsome attention from the 
Press and temporarily distracted 
the public notice from the un- 
pleasing spectacle of too many 
gluttons pursuing too few sweets. 
The British people are not 
naturally disposed towards 
economics, particularly when 
the weather is warm, and their 
discomfiture was deepened by 
the intrusion of a complex prob- 
lem of intra- European pay- 
ments. The crisis was precipi- 
tated not so much by anything 
that had happened in _ this 


country or in Europe, as by 
something that was happening 


in the United States. There the 
sellers’ market had vanished. 
Unemployment was rising. 
Prices were sagging. Did this 
state of affairs imply a tempo- 
rary recession, after which prices 
would find a more or less stable 
level? Or was it the beginning 
of 1929 all over again? No one 
was sure, and as the prices of 
British exported goods showed 
little sign of adjusting them- 
selves to the new conditions, 
the Americans simply cut down 
their purchases of everything. 
At once the gap in our overseas 
trading account widened, so 
that Marshall Aid ceased to be 
a bridge and became merely an 
impressive monument ending in 
mid-stream. 

Ail this was something which 


sooner or later was bound to 
happen. What was surprising 
was the public surprise. Few 
people with any knowledge of 
the situation thought the con- 
fident forecasts of the Economic 
Survey were at all likely to 
be fulfilled ; for these assumed 
an almost indefinite continua- 
tion of abnormally favourable 
circumstances. The position 
disclosed by Sir Stafford Cripps 
on 6th July was rather less 
critical, and the depletion of 
our reserves less serious, than 
the Press had expected. Indeed, 
a matter of almost more concern 
was the Chancellor’s reaction to 
the event. He is a doctor with 
a single remedy. Having made 
his diagnosis and prescribed his 
treatment, nothing will move 
him to reconsider the first or 
to change the second. As the 
patient gets worse, he merely 
orders the medicine as before— 
more of it and rather stronger. 
Even now the Government 
shows little disposition to face 
those hard and unpleasant facts 
which have got to be faced 
before there can be any real 
recovery. When Sir Stafford 
issues grandly a fresh directive 
to industry to export more, he 
seems to ignore that what is 
lacking is not the seller’s will but 
the buyer’s power. He urges 
manufacturers to lower their 
costs without telling them how 
they are to do this. There are 
three main ways. One is to 
secure raw materials at a 
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lower price, but this desirable 
result is beyond the capacity 
either of the Government or of 
the manufacturers. Another is 
to lighten the load of taxation, 
but this Sir Stafford has so far 
shown no sign of doing. The 
third is to induce people to work 
harder for a smaller reward, and 
to this suggestion the response 
has so far been negligible. But 
eventually, unless one or more 
of these methods is adopted, we 
shall find ourselves in the real 
crisis. We may postpone it 
by makeshifts, by obtaining a 
little more relief from other 
countries whose statesmen are 
a8 anxious as ours are to buy 
time. The day of reckoning 
may come this autumn or next 
spring or even later; but come 
it will. 

At the first hint of impending 
trouble, the blessed (or cursed) 
word Devaluation was again 
heard. Sir Stafford omitted to 
mention it in his statement, but 
afterwards, in answer to a 
question, he asserted that the 
Government would have nothing 
to do with it. There are many 
objections to Devaluation. One 
is that generally, when it has 
been tried, although the export 
market has at once expanded, 
presently prices have gone back 
to their old level. Another is 
that while Devaluation may 
make a country’s sales easier 
for a short time, it is liable to 
make its purchases more difficult 
for a long time. A country like 
Russia, which produces most of 
the food and raw materials it 
wants, can afford to play tricks 
of this kind. A country like 
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Britain, which must import 
before it can export and must 
buy most of its food abroad, 
should jealously guard its 
currency. Otherwise its people 
will be starved of their food and 
its industries of their essential 
raw materials. Devaluation 
therefore would probably bring 
an immediate relief at the 
cost of future privation and a 
lasting decline in the standard 
of living. 


The approach of a General 
Election has a wonderfully 
unifying effect upon a Party. 
Accordingly, Blackpool happily 
disappointed some of the gloomier 
anticipations of Transport House. 
Gone were the days when 
“The Party desisted from fighting 

Their ancient and traitorous 
foes, 
For all were too occupied smiting 
Their friends on the nose.” 


Sir Stafford Cripps got away 
with his Budget, Mr Bevin got 
away with his foreign policy, 
and Mr Aneurin Bevan got 
away with his threats of civil 
war and blood baths. Even 
the supporters of Mr Zilliacus 
and Mr Solley, who had come 
to demand a hearing for the 
delinquents, were unable seri- 
ously to disturb the united 
front and accepted their rebuff 
in good part. So the Conference, 
under the skilful management 
of Mr Morrison, moved to an 
enthusiastic finish. It affirmed 
with confidence that Labour 
believed in Britain, and with 
only a little less conviction that 
next year Britain would be 
found believing in Labour. 
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Yet the undercurrents of dis- 
content were there, and in any 
other year would have been 
more apparent. The Trade 
Unionists in particular were un- 
easily conscious of two serious 
stoppages, the dockers’ strike 
at the ports and the Sunday 
strike on the railways. The 
trouble at the ports was another 
indication of the serious inroads 
the Communists have made on 
the Trade Union organisations. 
The dispute had nothing what- 
ever to do with this country: 
it arose out of the action of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada in disaffiliating the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
which had passed under Com- 
munist leadership; and the 


Communists here thought it 
incumbent on them to support 


their comrades over the water. 
The quarrel was none of ours, 
but we, who were the chief 
sufferers, could do nothing about 
it. So the food ships went back 
across the Atlantic unloaded and 
another act of indiscipline had 
to be explained away. 

The Sunday strike on the 
railways was a symptom of 
another trouble altogether. In 
a Sense it reinforced the argu- 
ments of the National Union of 
Railwaymen against the form 
which the nationalisation of the 
railways has taken. For fifty 
years or more the word nation- 
alisation has been on the lips 
of political Labour, but what 
exactly the word meant was 
not always very clear. The 
Fabians knew; the young men 
of the London School of Econ- 
omics thought they knew; but 
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the great majority, who were 
neither Fabians nor economists, 
vaguely saw a satisfactory pro- 
cess by which the bosses would 
be given notice and the mines, 
railways, and so forth would be 
managed in future by the men 
who were actually working in 
them. In fact the majority 
were not Socialists at all but 
Syndicalists. As it is, the bosses 
—or most of them—have stayed 
on and been joined by a number 
of gentlemen who have never 
worked on a coal face or driven 
an engine. ‘‘ New presbyter is 
but old priest writ large’; the 
workers themselves have little 
if any more control of the indus- 
tries than they had before; and 
to cap all, the Trade Unions have 
had to witness their own virtual 
disarmament. If they want to 
call a strike in the old way, they 
are told they cannot take hostile 
action against the State and 
their own Government; and if 
they pursue their grievances 
with unseasonable ardour, they 
are warned that they are 
sabotaging Socialism. In fact, 
they are beginning to discover 
that, from the point of view of 
the Trade Unions, private enter- 
prise has its advantages and 
further nationalisation will have 
its drawbacks. 

Only a little less shaky is that 
other pillar of the Labour Party, 
“the Co-op.”’ It has competed 
successfully, if not always quite 
fairly, with private enterprise, 
but would find the competition 
of nationalised undertakings 
much more difficult to meet. 
Yet if nationalisation is to strike 
deeper into the economy of the 
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State, sooner or later it must 
touch the territory of the Co- 
operatives, and these will then 
have to choose between com- 
peting as well as they can or 
retiring as gracefully as they 
may. The proposals to nation- 
alise Industrial Insurance are 
already a trespass on Co-operative 
ground; and that is only a 
beginning. So the Co-operatives, 
like the Trade Unions, went to 
Blackpool in the hope of calling 
a halt to further experiments 
in the near future. 

But apart from these two 
substantial bodies, there was 
the mass of unattached political 
Labour. The men whose busi- 
ness is politics know perfectly 
well that for electoral purposes 
a policy of marking time simply 
will not do. It would inspire 


nobody and would spread grave 


discouragement among the 
faithful. ‘Safety First” lost 
Mr Baldwin the Election of 1929: 
“Go Slow’’ would probably 
lose the Socialists the Election 
of 1950. So, at least, they 
appear to have argued. A nice 
balance had therefore to be 
observed between the Co-opera- 
tives, who would like no more 
nationalisation at present, the 
Trade Unions, who really want 
a different sort of nationalisa- 
tion altogether, and the Socialist 
intelligentsia, who insist upon 
another general movement in 
the same direction as before. 
Mr Dalton having accepted 
the restraints of office, the leader- 
ship of the Left at Blackpool 
was taken without challenge by 
Mr Aneurin Bevan, who has 
never suffered restraints from 
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anybody or anything. His sug. 
gestion that if the Conserva- 
tives are returned to power 
next year, the road to reform by 
constitutional methods will be 
closed, has had a very mixed 
reception. It got him the cheers 
of his audience, but may lose 
him and his friends the votes of 
a good many people, who do not 
like such dangerous nonsense, 
Obviously the Parliamentary 
system cannot be operated on 
the perpetual domination of any 
one Party, and Mr Bevan comes 
very near the Single-Party ideas 
of the Communists. There was 
also the unpleasant hint that if 
Mr Bevan cannot get what he 
wants by blackmail, he will try 
to get it by force. The British 
people do not much care for 
being blackmailed and care still 
less for being coerced ; so that 
Mr Bevan’s present from Black- 
pool was not a very welcome 
offering to the more level-headed 
members of his Party. 


The Colonial Month Exhibi- 
tion is a sign of the new 
propaganda-mindedness of the 
Colonial Office. In former days 
Whitehall avoided publicity, 
associating it chiefly with the 
ventilation of a grievance against 
a Governor. When the Colonies 
became news, they were gener- 
ally bad news—bad, at least, for 
those who were responsible for 
their good government. Circum- 
stances have brought a new 
attitude which, although a move 
in the right direction, has 
its disadvantages. We are 
repeatedly reminded that while 
we have lost a good many of our 
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old assets, the Colonies remain 
and should now be developed ; 
that in the present they may 
help to feed our people; and 
that in the future they may even 
replace India and Argentina as 
fields for oversea investment. 
Since all this is true enough, 
people have been taking a new 
interest ; but too often -they 
now talk about the Colonies as 
if they were merely the places 
where Mr Strachey will (or will 
not) get his ground nuts or Sir 
Stafford Cripps will find (or fail 
to find) rubber to exchange for 
dollars. In fact the interest is 


the wrong sort of interest. It 
is in things and not in people, in 
the wealth that we might win 
and not in the poverty that we 
should be trying to redress, in 
the economics of the Colonies 
rather than in their political and 


social needs. Nor has the 
quality of this new interest 
passed unnoticed and unresented 
in the Colonies themselves. 

The Colonial Month Exhibi- 
tion may do something to correct 
this. The Colonies are not lands 
of almost unlimited and quite 
unexplored wealth, inhabited by 
loyal and docile peoples, who for 
a low wage and a meagre ration 
will cheerfully supply all the 
labour that is wanted. At least 
two-thirds of the whole Colonial 
area is in Africa, where soil 
erosion is threatening to turn a 
large part of the Continent into 
a desert, where the tsetse fly and 
the anopheles mosquito still reign 
almost unchallenged over great 
tracts of territory, and where 
labour for the new development 
Schemes is often unobtainable. 
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Africa may have immense pos- 
sibilities ; but both there and 


‘in the West Indies the chief 


problem is not undeveloped 
wealth but fully developed pov- 
erty. There is not enough money 
for hospitals, schools, houses, 
modern methods of agriculture, 
or for the innumerable social 
needs of a backward people. 
The Exhibition, besides giving 
an impressive survey of Colonial 
products, laid a proper emphasis 
on these problems. It showed 
all the uses to which the ground 
nut can be put; but it also 
showed exactly what malaria, 
if unchecked, can do to the 
population and what primitive 
methods of agriculture, if un- 
corrected, can do to the soil. 
There is also the political 
difficulty, which an Exhibition 
can suggest, but can scarcely be 
expected to illustrate properly. 
The African Colonies are in a 
transition between the old tribal 
system and a democratic society 
on the European model. The 
first is breaking up; the second 
has hardly begun ; and the two 
do not live comfortably side by 
side. Lately the emphasis has 
been upon the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions throughout 
the whole Colonial Empire. 
Colonies like Nigeria, the Gold 
Coast, Gambia, and Singapore 
have now acquired unofficial 
majorities ; Colonies in a later 
stage, like Malta and Jamaica, 
have responsible government ; 
and, broadly speaking, every- 
one has been encouraged to 
climb a rung or two up the 
ladder that leads to Dominion 
status. Some of the changes are 
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clearly overdue, but others may 
be thought a little premature ; 
and the Conservative Statement 
on Commonwealth and Colonial 
policy wisely calls attention to 
two necessary conditions before 
Colonial self-government is prac- 
ticable. The first is that a 
country should be economically 
sound and that its social services 
should have reached a reason- 
able standard of efficiency. The 
second is that power should not 
be transferred to ‘‘a small and 
unrepresentative political, racial, 
or religious oligarchy.’”’ The old 
danger may have been that 
we were going too slowly; the 
present danger is that we are 
trying to go too fast. 

If the Exhibition sets people 
thinking afresh about some of 
these problems, it will have done 
a useful educational work. One 
obvious criticism is that this 
should be limited to Londoners 
and visitors to London. If there 
are lessons to be learnt, they are 
as relevant to Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow and Cardiff, Liverpool, Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and 
perhaps half a dozen other cities, 
as they are to London. It is 
not enough that the capital 
should become interested in the 
Colonial Empire: it is the busi- 
ness of the whole country, and 
as much of the country as 
possible should be given an 
opportunity of seeing what is 
happening overseas. 


Naturally the Colonial Month 
Exhibition carried no news of a 
recent episode in the Seychelles 
which would have delighted 
Gilbert and Sullivan and might 


even have provided them with 
the theme for a new comic opera. 
On the other hand, it might also 
have tempted Bishop Heber to 
forsake Ceylon for the scene of 
his famous antithesis between 
the beauty of the prospect and 
the vileness of man. After some 
preliminary mutterings and 
rumbles, the business came be- 
fore Parliament at the beginning 
of June, the impresario being 
that robust and _ irrepressible 
Tory, Mr Gammans, who has 
taken the Colonial Empire under 
his special protection. Undis- 
mayed by the recollection that 
one of the principals in the 
controversy had described him 
in writing as “an undeflatable 
windbag,’’ Mr Gammans told the 
whole story ; and while, as the 
Under-Secretary of State for 
tlie Colonies later suggested, he 
may have laid on his colours 
a little more thickly than 
the facts warranted, his main 
contentions were not seriously 
disputed. 

The comedy in the Seychelles 
was triangular, with the Attor- 
ney-General and the Chief 
Justice playing the leads, and the 
Governor, an enigmatic figure, 
occasionally intervening. With- 
out entering into all the details 
of the dispute, which came to a 
climax when the Chief Justice 
referred to his learned colleague 
in language more common in the 
courts of the seventeenth century 
than in those of the twentieth, 
it may be said that the trouble 
arose from the dual capacity of 
the Attorney-General. Besides 
being a high law officer, he was 
the Chief Collector of Income 
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Tax in the islands, and in this 
second capacity is alleged to 
have behaved in a high-handed 
and haphazard fashion. The 
inhabitants of the Seychelles, 
like other people, pay income 
tax with reluctance, and some 
of the more wealthy among them 
had arrears running into many 
years and many thousands of 
pounds. The Attorney-General 
appears to have hunted these 
people with vigour and some 
success, although with methods 
not always orthodox, and ulti- 
mately attracted the unfavour- 
able notice of the Chief Justice. 
When a victim was threatened 
with prosecution and wanted a 
lawyer to defend him, it trans- 
pired that there were only 
three lawyers in the islands, 
one being the Attorney-General 
and another the Attorney- 
General’s wife, a state of affairs 
which rather limited the liti- 
gant’s choice. Another victim, 
on being confronted with a 
claim for eighty thousand 
rupees, burst into tears. The 
Collector is reported to have 
been so moved by the sight that 
he promptly reduced the figure 
to twenty thousand rupees, 
thereby setting an example 
which the Inland Revenue 
Authorities in this country are 
unfortunately unlikely to follow. 

The full account of the dispute 
will be found in the pages of 
Hansard and has high value as 
entertainment. If the episode 
has served no other purpose, it 
has drawn attention to one 
spot in the Colonial Empire 
which does not seem to have 
profited much from the reforms 
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of the consulship of Mr Creech 
Jones. 


The recent Reports of two 
Royal Commissions have scarcely 
provided agreeable reading for 
Ministers. The Report on the 
Press indicated politely but un- 
mistakably that Mr Bevan had 
been talking nonsense. His 
pictures of a sinister octopus, 
strangling freedom of thought, 
had no relation to reality. Such 
fanciful works of art could 
always draw a round of applause 
at a public meeting, but under 
the cold scrutiny of a Royal 
Commission they appeared as 
the daubs they were. So the 
Report contained a single con- 
structive proposal, and that was 
of minor significance and of 
rather doubtful utility. 

The truth is that a Royal 
Commission should never be 
appointed unless there are 
serious grounds for presuming 
a genuine abuse. Here, it seems, - 
there was little if any abuse, 
and the Commission indicated 
in plain terms what it thought 
of the evidence it was asked to 
hear. What the Government 
imagined it would get out of 
the inquiry remains a mystery. 
Probably it had no idea and 
merely hoped that in the course 
of the investigation something 
would turn up to the satisfaction 
of its supporters and the con- 
fusion of its opponents. 

The Royal Commission on the 
Press was a doubtful business 
from the start: that on Popula- 
tion was a much more serious 
matter. Scarcely a part of the 
national life is unaffected in 
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some degree by the rise or fall 
of the birth- and death-rates. 
In Defence or Emigration or 
Production or the Social Ser- 
vices, every plan is bound to 
assume a certain basis of popu- 
lation; and every calculation 
can be upset if the assumption 
is found to be incorrect. During 
the years between the wars the 
experts were very bold in their 
prognostications. These were 
mostly of the gloomiest charac- 
ter and foretold that after 1940 
our numbers would begin to 
dwindle rapidly. The experts, 
however, have been confounded, 
partly by the war and partly by 
certain other factors they had 
ignored ; but at least they were 
right about the general trend. 
The Royal Commission started 
with the size of population the 
country needs. It reckons that 
a Six per cent increase in births 
would give a stable rate of re- 
placement; that with it the 
population would increase by 
about four and a half millions 
in the next century, and that a 
steady flow of emigrants to the 
Dominions could be sustained. 
Put like this, the problem sounds 
comparatively easy—until it is 
examined; and it is curious 
that while in one part of the 
Report the Commission recog- 
nises the need to encourage 
parenthood, in another it en- 
courages the adoption of devices 
to avoid it. To combine an 
intention to increase the birth- 
rate by six per cent with a 
proposal for the widespread 
establishment of birth control 
clinics sounds like an attempt 
to eat the cake and have it. 
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But the Commission is thinking 
primarily of what are—or were 
—the “ higher income ”’ people, 
Here they run into trouble of a 
different sort. To the sugges. 
tion that the average level of 
national intelligence is being 
lowered through the penalising 
of the upper, middle and pro- 
fessional classes, and that some 
substantial measure of relief 
should be allowed, His Majesty’s 
present Government will prob- 
ably return a stony stare, 
Having pledged themselves to 
a redistribution of the national 
income, they will not welcome 
a@ counter-proposal, especially 
one involving expenditure on 
behalf of a class of people who 
do not normally support a 
Socialist Government and have 
been categorised by Mr Bevan 
as “* vermin.” 

Both Government and Royal 
Commission are in favour of 
planning the population, but 
their plans have different 
purposes; and the ordinary 
man, who in late years has 
become a little sceptical about 
plans and planners, may be 
inclined to call.down a plague on 
both their houses. The planning 
of population may be inevitable. 
The result may not be the kind 
of society described by Mr 
Aldous Huxley in his ‘ Brave 
New World,’ or more recently 
by Mr George Orwell in ‘ Nine- 
teen-Eighty-Four.’ Equally it 
may not be the kind of society 
which the planners themselves 
think they are going to produce. 


The conquering cause of the 
Welfare State, with all its taxes, 
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controls, and restrictions, may 
please the gods ; but Sir Ernest 
Benn, who, in the face of con- 
siderable discouragement, kept 
the flag of personal freedom 
flying in the years between the 
wars, remains displeased and 
unconverted. His latest book! 
is a good-humoured lament for 
a past which he acknowledges is 
most unlikely ever to return. He 
is regretful about it, but not 
bitter. He has always had an 
engaging habit of disclosing in 
his books many of the more 
intimate details of his private 
life. Now, he tells us, he pos- 
sesses & nominal revenue of 
twenty thousand pounds a year, 
which is as much as he has ever 
had; but his net income has so 
shrunk that in the effort to live 
within it he has passed success- 
ively from a fairly large country 
place to a flat in London and a 
small house by the sea, from 
these to one medium-sized house 
in the suburbs, and finally to 
a small villa, accommodating 
Lady Benn and himself, where 
he fetches the coal for his “‘ cosy 
stove ’’ and does his reading and 
writing in a bed-sitting-room. 
It is a fair sample of the pluto- 
crat’s regress in these times. 

Sir Ernest, writing modestly 
as ‘a middle-class person who 
has had a middle-class success,”’ 
inquires mildly whether it is 
really for the public good that 
people like himself should be 
liquidated. Were they so harm- 
ful after all? Were even their 
big brothers, the giants of finance 
and business, such bad citizens ? 
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He gives short accounts of the 
careers of some of these men 
whom he has known. There 
was Waring, who knew little and 
cared less about finance, but 
knew and cared a great deal 
about good design in furniture. 
There was Gordon Selfridge, 
who carried out a _ veritable 
revolution in the retail business 
of London and may claim as his 
contribution to the general well- 
being a narrowing of the gap 
between economy and luxury. 
There was Insull, the uncrowned 
king of Chicago, who organised 
public services on a grand scale. 
There was Lord Wakefield, who 
made millions, mostly out of 
lubricants, and spent millions 
on charity and the development 
of the internal combustion 
engine. These are a few of Sir 
Ernest’s examples. Such men 
did not fare sumptuously and 
vulgarly. They were not greedy 
money-grubbers. They spent 
comparatively little on them- 
selves. Some of them died in 
poverty and one of them in 
undeserved disgrace. Some of 
them saw visions. All of them 
served the community in their 
several ways— served it, Sir 
Ernest suggests, to a profit 
greater than anything that comes 
to it from the architects of the 
Welfare State. 

The men were better. So 
was the life. Sir Ernest has a 
rare collection of old almanacs, 
cookery books, menus and the 
like, which have somehow sur- 
vived his various flittings. They 
are pathetic reminders of the 





1 ‘Happier Days.’ By Sir Ernest Benn. 


(Ernest Benn Ltd.) 
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days when oranges were twenty- 
four to the shilling, whisky was 
three and sixpence a bottle, a 
bride’s trousseau could be 
bought for seven pounds, seven 
shillings and eightpence, and an 
excellent luncheon be had for 
one and sixpence. Almost as 
appealing are the menus from 
the past, the banquets of the 
nineties which began with turtle 
soup and ended, after seven or 
eight courses, with an iced 
pudding and dessert. As a tee- 
totaller and a man deplorably 
uninterested in food, Sir Ernest 
concedes that we may possibly 
be more healthy for our present 
austerities ; but after all, liberty 
includes a man’s freedom to have 
indigestion if he pleases. What 
is quite certain is that if any- 
one were now to revive the 
ancient practice of roasting an 


ox whole in the market-place, 
we should all have indigestion. 

Sir Ernest’s ‘ Days” were 
assuredly ‘‘ Happier’’ for the 
people of the upper and middle 


classes. His contrasts would 
not be so striking if he went a 
little further down the social 
scale and compared the con- 
dition of working men and 
women then and now. Were 
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they happier? No one cap 
answer that question. But to. 
day they are certainly better 
fed, housed, and clothed than 
they were in that consumers’ 
Paradise to which Sir Ernest 
looks back so _ nostalgically, 
They did not enjoy the liberty 
of travelling about the Continent 
without a passport. They did 
not dine with the Worshipful 
Company of Fishmongers. They 
did not even occupy the kind of 
modest villa in which Sir Ernest 
was born and to which he has 
now retired. We are always 
tempted to remember the de- 
lights of the past and to for- 
get its discomforts, particularly 
when the delights were for us 
and the discomforts were for 
someone else. 

Nor is it entirely irrelevant to 
the comparison to recall that 
between then and now we have 
fought two expensive wars. The 
bill has come in, and it is a safe 
conjecture that, whether the 
Government were Socialist or 
Tory, the country could not 
meet it without some curtail- 
ment of its ancient liberties; 
and that this, however adminis- 
tered and by whom, could not 
fail to be extremely irksome. 
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